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INTRODUCTION. 

1. Haw Roman History explains Modem 

Europe.—If we look at the nations of Modem 
Europe we at once notice that they differ very much 
from one another m language, laws, manners and 
customs. Yet we see also, in spite of this difference, 
that they have a great likeness to one another, which 
parts all of them from the nations of the other quarters 
of the world. Now the great thing which Roman 
History tells us is, how these nations of Europe grew 
up, and how they came to be so different from one 
another, and yet how, though one nation differs from 
another, the people of Europe seem to be all almost 
the same, if we compare them with the people of Asia 
or Africa, , 

The great reason which makes the people of Europe 
have so much m commhn is, that they aU owe a great 
deal to the laws and customs and ideas of the Romans 
who conquered and governed ttiem; and the reason 
why they differ from one another is that some owe 
more than others to the Romans; some have kept 
more of the ideas of the Romans; others have kept 
more of the ideas of the Ge.mans, who broke up 
he govonment of th, Romans, and foundeiJ new 
nations in Europe. So you see that the history of 
Rome will explain to you how the ration s of Europe 
grew up as they are at present \ 

2. How Roman History teaches about old 
times. —But besides seeing how the nations of Europe 
Ktew up under the influence of Rome, you will also 
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see how the power oi Jb{.ODp« was gained by conqUer^g 
all^tiie nations of old times. You will see how the 
Piiople of Rome first of‘all overcame all the other 
people of Italy, and then went on to overcome all 
the nations that lived round the Mediterranean Sea. 
Also, besides conquering these nations, they governed 
them, and gave them their own laws, and made them 
all hke themselves in some degree or another. Now, 
these nations who lived round the Meditepranean Sea 
were the only peoples who lived in cities, and made 
themselves laws, and wrote books, and were what we 
in these times call civilised. 

So you see Roman history teaches you something 
about all the great nations, both of old times and of 
our own days. Rome was a greatJsak.itt the nistory 
of the world,—for all the nations of old times were 
conquered by Rome, and so came under Rome’s power, 
while all the European nations of our own days were 
formed out of the overthrow of Rome, and learned a 
great deal from her. , 

3. Important points in Roman History— 
These, then, are the important points <for you to notice 
in Roman history: 

(r). How did Rome become fit to be such a great 
conqueror ? 

fal. How did she make her qpnquests? 

13). How did she manage to keep her conquests ? - 

(4) . How did she govern the world when she w^ 
its mistress 7 

(5) . Why did she foil? 

CHAPTHR I. 

HUW ROME BECAME A CITY. 

Italy in early times.—Rome, as^u know, rs 
th^ capital of Italy; and Italy is the middle ode of 
the three peninsulas which make the south of Europe, 
and wli’di are washed by the .Meditenan^ 
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Italy at present is bounded on the north by 
But in the year 753 before the birth of Chi; 
when Rome was founded, the great plain between t 
Alps and the Apennines, which we now call Lombard 
belonged to the Gauls, and was cdled Qallii ^Isi 
on the west coast between the Apennines and tl 
rivet Tiber, lived the Etrusc^. who were the greate 
people in the peninsula at that. time. The land whic 
they lived In is still called Tuscany after them. 



«nongst whom Ae Latins were the principal race. 
The Latins lived in the plam south of the Tiber, 
and were an agricultural people. They lived in 
village, and each village managed its own affairs, 
hut they all^thered together sometimes for corajicm 
Ejects, jaM this gatimring together , was calE^'" 
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out the year 753 b.c. tl^pse Latius founded a colony 
the Tiber,-tip gusyKi-tberiver_aga^^As_Etruso'.tis, 
whom they were afhiid. This colony was called 
^me, and as it was founded upon the great jiver 
if that part of Italy, it soon became of importance 
or trade, as well as for keeping off the Etruscans. 

3. Roman stories about Rome’s founding. 
—Now this is all we. can really know about the 
founding of Rome, but the Romans themselves tell 
this story about it. • A wicked kmg called Amulius 
ruled in Alba Longa. He had robbed his elder 
brother of the kmgdom, and put his sons to death, 
but a daughter of his had twin sons, whose father was 
.he god Mars. Amulius ordered them to be thrown 
into the river Tiber; but they floated down the 
stream till they stuck near the place where Rome 
was afterwards built They were fed first by a she- 
wolf, and afterwards were found and brought up by 
a shepherd. When they had grown up they were 
made known to their grandfather,,whom they restored 
to his throne after slaying the wicked Amulius. Then 
the youths, whose names were Romulus and jlepms, 
determined to build a city on the 'fiber. They 
quarrelled whose city it should be, and Remus was 
killed in the quarrel. So Romulus built the city, 
and called it Rome after his* own name, and was 
its first king, and made his city great in war. He 
was taken up to heaven by his father Mars, and 
was worshipped by the Romadfc as a god. « 

After his disappearance the people elected as their 
king Numa Porapilius, who was a peaceful king, and 
gave them laws, ani taught thenj religion. Then 
came a warlike king, Tullus Hostilius, who comjuered 
and took Alba, not by a regular battle, but by a 
fight between three brothers .on each side. The 
fourth king, Ancus Martins, still further increased 
^ lie's e¥er4’''* ^ 
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intQ^importance, and though she was the youngest 
of tne Latin settlements, she early became Ae head 
of the League (or gathermg •.ogether) of Latm villages. 
So you see Rome was a conquerer from the very 
first! 

4. The City of Rome.—Rome was built on 
the banks of the river Tiber, about fifteen miles from 
its mouth. It was at first only a few houses upon 
a little hill near the river, which had a wall built 
round it But as the number cf people who came 
there grew greater, other hills close to were added to 
the city, and the wall was carried round them also, 
^ot more than 150 years after Rome’s founding there 
Were seven hills within the wall, whidi was nearly five 
miles round So Rome was sometimes called “the 
city of the seven hillg.” 

5. Tfie Feopie of Rome.—The city grew in 
numbers, because men came and lived within the wal' 
to be safe from their enemies. Some of the men were 
merchants, and went up and down the Tiber in their 
boats. B ut the greater part t*?!? T*’*'** 

who tilled tSeli^lwiiich lay round ahmit tV|f. fj|y 
So, by Rome you must always understand the city 
and the land aroun<| it As fast as the city grew 
in number of citizen^ the land it possessed grew also 
larger and larger. You see, then, that these citizens 
who lived together in Rome had to think how they 
could best keep off their enemies, and save their lands 
from being plundered. The citizens living together 
for their common good form what is called a State, 
and the means taken to bring about that common 
good IS called the government of rhe state. 

6. Kow Rome was governed in early times. 
—At first Rome’s government was very s’mple. The 
state consisted of a number of famdies, and each 
family was ruled by its head. For state matters the 
heads of the families, who were called patres or 
fathers, met together in the Senate or meeting (f 
the old men 'The king was the president over the 
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Senate, and was the father of the state, which ^was 
looked upon as a large ia^y. 

But as Rome became‘more important, many new 
people came there, who had no place in the old 
families, and so had no share in the government 
They were looked down upon by the patres, and 
were called the plebes, or crowd. Thus Rome became 
an aristocracy, or government of nobles, and' the 
common people (plebeians), having no share in the 
government, were badly treated by the patres (patri¬ 
cians). So Rome Was at war within herself,' and you 
must see how this war went on. It stopped Rome’s 
conquests for a long while: she could not conquer 
others when she was tom in pieces herself. 

^ 7. How the Kingship came to an end.—So 
the next three kings after Ancus Martius had difii- 
'des at home. First, Tarquinius Priscus, who also 
e war agamst the Latms, tried to make a few 
changes in the state, but was prevented by the nobles. 
After him came Servius Tullius,, who succeeded in 
helping the plebeians by making a new division of the 
people, accordmg to their wealth. Then he ordered 
that every man should bear arms according to his 
possessions, and that men with the same arms should 
drill and serve together in centuries, that is, bands 
gf 100 men. As ftie army was of course very im- 
jportant in the state, many things about the govem- 
jment w«e settled in meetings of the centuries. Thus 
the rich men amongst the plebeians were now better 
off. But there was great dikontent felt by the nobles, 
and the good king Servius was murdered by his son- 
in-law, laicius Tarquir.ius, who succeeded hiim on the 
throne. The Romans have 'ailed him Sup»bus, or 
The Proud, for he ruled them harshly, according to 
his will He took advantage of their quarrels to 
make himself a tyrant, that is, one who governs by 
his own will, and not accordi^ to the laws of the 
state. He made himself the master, instead of the 
&ther, of die state. He was a great wairiur, and 
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made Rome still more powerful in Latium. But at 
last the Romans could endflre him no more, so they 
rose against him and droya him out, with his whole 
family, and resolved that ^ey would have no more 
kings. 

This driving out of the kings took place in the year 
before Christ 509, after Rome, had been governed by 
kingiS 344 years: but we cann(^t be sure about these 
kings, or about the times when, they lived, as there 
were no Roman writers till long after this tune, and we 
cannot be certain about stories written three or four 
hundred years after the events they tell about. 

8. Rome as a Republic.—When the Romans 
determined to have no kings, they seem first to have 
given the position of king to one man, who held it for 
a year only, and was called Dictator. Then, thinking 
this power was still too much for one man, they made 
two Y^-arl^otgcers. who were at first called Frcetors 
X^tieaders), and afterwards Con^sjpi deliberators' 
They still, howeven kept iFe office of Dictator in 
reserve, and when fthe state was in great danger a 
Dictator was specially appointed, who for six months 
might be sole magistrate and exercise the old kingly 
power over the stat|. The ordinary magistrates, how¬ 
ever, were the Con»ls, who presided over the Senate,, 
and also led the aimy to battle. Of course undei 
yearly magistrates the Senate h ad more power th an it 
had had under the kings; also, the assembly of the 
people, who were called together in their centuries 
according to their military array, became more im¬ 
portant, and their consent was necMsary in making 
laws. 

9. Early difficulties of the Republic.—All 
this took some time to settle, and Rome was not so 
powerful at first, as a Republic, as she had been under 
her kings. She was attacked by the other Latin cities, 
and by the Etruscans, and suffered great distress. Her 
lands were ravaged, and the Etruscans besieged, and 

e.mi to have taken Rom& When at length they 
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were driven back, the plebeians were in great misery. 
They were most of them farmers, and their farms had 
been entirely destroyed in Ihe war. They themselves 
also had to serve in the army, without receiving any 
pay, and they were called upon also to pay taxes when 
the state was in difficulties We cannot, then, wonder 
that the plebeians ran into debt and borrowed money 
from the patricians, who. seem to ve wished to "use 
their distress as a means of stycligthening their own 
power in the state. tThe old law of deb^ was very 
strict, and gave up the debtor-ejageiytg^ s fcreditog 
who might impiisSirhim, or sell him to slavery. The 
houses, therefore, of the patricians-had^risons attach/df 
to them, which were foil of plebeian debtors. / 
10. How the Plebeians got their own Magis¬ 
trates.—At last, in 494, only sixteen years after the 
driving out of the kings, the plebeians thought that this 
'■ate of things could not be borne any longer. So they 
uched out of Rome in a body, and took up a 
position on a hill a few miles away, from the city, and 
declared that they would found there a new plebeian 
city, and leave the patricians to live in Rome by 
themselves. You may imagine the patricians did not 
"ke being left in this way, so they sent to the plebeians 
Wse man, Menenius Agrippa, to persuade them to 
..ome back. He told them a fable: “ Once upon a 
time the other members of the body conspired against 
the belly; they declared that they had all the work to 
do, while the belly lay quietly in the middle of the 
body and enjoyed without any labour everything they 
brought it So they all struck work, and agreed to 
starve the belly into subjection. But while they 
starved the belly, the whole bo^y began to waste away, 
and all the members found that they were becoming 
weaker themselves So you plebeians will find that in 
trying to starve out the patricians you will ruin ypur- 
selves.” The plebeians thought there was much truth 
in this, and they agreed to go back on condition that 
they might have officers of their own to pm»ect them- 
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These ofBcers were called Tribunes, and their duty 
was to protect all plebeian? from wrong. They could 
deliver any man from the patrician magistrates; their 
houses were to be places of refuge for any one who 
was pursued; then doors were to stand open day and 
night. Moreover, any one who laid hands upon them, 
or tried to hurt them, was to be outlawed: then 
peAons were to be sacred as those of heralds. 

Thus you see a plebeian ’ state, with the tribunes 
for its officers, had been founded by the side of the 
patrician state with its consuls. The quarrels of the 
two classes had gone so far that Rome was no longer 
one state, but two. 

II. Struggles of the Patripians and Ple¬ 
beians—You may imagine that this attempt to get 
over difficulties by making two states instead of one, 
within the walls of Rome, did not make Rome strong 
or likely to go on with her career as a conquero 
But you will remember that we said the first quest) 
to be answered about Rome was, How did she 
come fit to be such‘a great conqueror? 

One great reason was, that the first aoo years of 
the Roman Republic (500-300) were spent in a con¬ 
tinued struggle between the patricians and plebeians. 
Both parties, to begin with, were very much attache 
to Rome and to its mstitutions. Each party regard 
the other as fellow-citizens, though they wished to 
oppose them on some particular point. The struggle 
was carried on with great moderation. There was 
very seldom blood shed, and never civil war. They t 
enemies outside Rome haA.trt. j 

*SBd oHen they would lay ande their own quarrels 
when they were at the fiercest, and go out together 
to battle. 

13 . What the Romans learned from their 
struggles.—Now this was a good training for a 
great people. It taught them to be severe, yet just, 
at the same time. It gave every man a high sense 
pf hib duty to his fellow-meny that is, to the state; it 
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made him always do his best, for he always had 
somethii^ before him to dd. The plebeians respected 
the patricians, and knew they could only over¬ 
come them by working hwd for the common good, 
and showing that they were worthy of the rights they 
asked for. The patricians held out for their own 
privileges as long as they could, but learned to know 
when they were beaten; when they could hold out 
no longer, they gave way, and tried to make the best 
of it In this way ^e Roman people learned obe¬ 
dience, self-control, and perseverance. But they 
learned not only to be wise in their own separate lives, 
but also to be wise in their general life together, as 
fellow-citizens and, members of the same state. This 
"political wisdom,” as it is called, helped themgveatly 
afterwards. For though they held very fast by their 
old institutions, they learned that changes must some- 
^^mes be made, and they learned how to make them 
\wly and gradiully, without disturbing more than 
p,. Jd be helped' the ordinary course of things. It 
was because they had learned how to give way when 
they had to give way, and how to make changes 
wisely and slowly, that the Romans'" became fit to 

vem the world when they had conquered it 

What the Patricians and Plebeians 
rrove about.—Now we must speak of a few of 
the things which the patricians and plebeians strove 
about Their strife lasted for nearly two hundred years, 
but you may divide this into two periods. 

I. 494-450 B.c. Fifty years, during which the ple¬ 
beians were trying to escape from then misery. 

II. 450-300 B.C. A hundred and fifty years, in which 
the plebeians were trying to g^et as great a share in 
the government as the patricians. 

14. Agrarian Lay; of Spurius Cassius.—^The 
first great attempt to tnake the plebeians less miser¬ 
able was the Agrarian Lay/ of Spunus Cassius, B.C 
486. Spurius Cassius was himself a patrician, and 
bad been consul, and when consul he Had done good 
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service to the state by n 

who were henceforth to I 

He saw the sad condition 

debts which they were c 

whjch brought them to ruit 

posed, accordingly, that pit 

sho^d be divided amongst th( 

public land was the land whi 

w 5 r,‘"alld Mlith- bLlutlge d to tK^ 

land had beeiTcGvidra to citizen 

quered, and some had been giw 

to provide for the service of the 

Romans worshipped. What was left 

state: but the state meant as yet the 

the patricians fed their cattle on th. 

and used it as their own. What Sn 

proposed was, that some of this Tanc 

divided amongst the poor plebeians, ai 

Mtncians who fed their cattle on the 

mould pay a ren*' to the state for doinj. 

seems that this law Was passed, but was never v 

into effect, for thej patricians put difficulties in the 

way. They hated jSpurius Cassius for his law, and 

accused him of ciAspiring to make himself popular 

that so he might ^^me a iing, and on this ch* ^ 

they put him t ojdgal^ (b.c 485). But this Agrarr 

Law was never forgotten, and you must remembei 

what it was, for we shall hear of it again. 

15. How the Tribunes became powerful.— 
The misery after Cassius’ death went on increasing, 
and the tribunes of the plebs became more import¬ 
ant in consequence, ’yiip pIpl-n'ilT i f liiinlr rd i i pr i n thr 
trihiinrr ntr thrir nwn 1 ml I the tribunes 

used to call the plebeians together to discuss questions 
that arose. The plebeians came and voted according 
to their tribes, when the tribunes called them together, 
though at first they could only pass resolutions like 
our public meetings, and had no means of putting 
them into effect The patricians did not like these 



consuls took counsel with 

nbly of the Centunes . But 
id with the plebeians’ in the 
es, and though they could not 
yere very powerful. For, if the 
Thich the plebeians did not like, 
protect" any one who broke the 
.nished for breakmg it: so the law 
led into effect. 

cemviri.—You will see this state of 
ot last long. In 461 the plebeians 
consuls and tribunes also should cease, 
new magistrates should be elected from 
s and plebeians alike. These magistrates 
id out the laws, and write them up m the 
market plate, where tly people gathered 
1, so that every one should Liow them, and no 
.nan should be unjustly oppressed. Till this time the 
patncians had kept the laws to themselves, and so had 
been able to judge the plebeians as they chose. For 
ten years there were bitter struggles about this pro- 
isal, till, in 451, ten new magistrates, called from 
.neir number Daemviri, or the Ten Men, were ap¬ 
pointed. They DUbj ifjh^ 

of the plebeians. But one among the Decemviri, 
AppTUS OlUUdius" a patrician, was a proud and haughty 
man, who would always have his own way. He 
wished to have for his servant the oaughter of a ple¬ 
beian called Virginias; so he got a man to declare 
that Virginia, as the girl was called, was not really 
the daughter of Viiginius, but of a slave of his. The 
case was brought before Appius Claudius to try, and 
Appius of course decided that Virginia was a slave. 
Then her father, who was i, soldier, and had hurried 
to Rome from the camp, led Ws daughter tc one side 
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to say “ Farewell" to 1 
knife from the market p 
daughter’s heart, saymg, “ 
you free.” Then the pec 
Appius, and drove out thi. 
consuls and tribunes again. 

Still the nleheians had-nn^ 
greW more powerful, and after 
450) they were not so wretchi. 
before. 1 

17. How the Censors wc 
450 to 300, when this struggle 
orders came quite to an end, thi 
trying to get some of themselves n 
rulers of the people, as the patric 
450 the plebeians could not hold an^ 
state, but by 300 they could hold any , 
were elected, and they had also secured 
for themselves which might not be held b> 

ailmitted.-to was the consulshm . The pa 
fought desperately to prevent this, and when tu., 
could hold out no l<^nger, they weakened the power of 
the consuls by mal^ng new officers, who were to be 
patricians only. Fust, they made Censors, in 443, who 
were to hold office for five years, and who were to take 
a census or numbering of the people, and were to 
issue lists on which the rank of ^ the citizens was to 
depend. These censors could enqui rejto men’s 
conduct and degradeThem fromffieu rank if they 
pleased, and so had great power. You will remember, 
too, that the nambenng of the people is called a 
Census amongst us rt present, a^d was-alws^zs., a 
c ustom of the Roman stat e; but wiffi^e Romans it 
memt an arrangemenTof the people in their ranks, 
as well as merely counting them. It shows how the 
Romans liked order in everything they did. 

18. Power of the Assembly of the Tribes.— 
About this time iRome was busy with wars, as you 
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,beians, by being good 
Jg power at home. One 
itself was in the im- 
jetings m the Assembly of 
. demanded thaT^e reso'u- 
juld be the laws of the state, 
■ade by the consuls and the 
les. The patricians had been 
j this, but were always refusmg 
»by this plebeian assembly. So 
. on. • ' 

of Licinius and Sextius.—At ^ 
•f the tnbunes, called Cams Licinius * 
Sextius, detennmed to wm the con- 
lebeians. They brought forward three 
and said they must be all carried at 
three laws had something for the good 
ich and poor plebeians; for many of the 
ere now rich men, though they were still 
upon by the old hous^ of the patncians. 
.he plebeians, rich and poor alike, were now 

..ue to work together. The laws were these: 

(1) . That the poor should be helped to pay their 
debts. 

(2) . That when the poor were out of debt they 
should have pieces of the public land given them, and 
the rich should only be allowed to till or feed cattle 
on a certain part of it. 

(3) . That one of the consuls must always be a 
plebeian. 

These great laws are called the Licinian laws, from 
the name of their proposer. The patncians fought 
hard against them for ten yea-s. But Licinius and 
Sextius were elected tnbunes year after year, and 
used their power as tribunes to the utmost They 
prevented the election of any consuls or magistrates 
for five years, by saying that as tribunes they would 
protect every one who disobeyed ^ese magistrates: 
so it was of no use to elect them. The patricians at 
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last had to give way,"i 
consul was elected. 

20. End of the strugt 
and Plebeians.—^This ye 
victory of the plebeians. Th 
on to get the patricians to kec 
after they were passed. The 
land was soon forgotten, and 
fight hard at first to keep their or. 
they forced the patricians to shcr 
other offices, and in the year joo j 
beians had equal rights in Rome so 
government went Really the plebet 
than the patricians, for they had the 
themselves, and the patricians had no 
their own. Also one of the consuls n> 
beian, and both might be, if the votes so 
you see that the patricians, by trying too 1 
everything to themselves, really lost m the i 

This long struggle between the patrician; 
beians is very wonderfuL You must remem l. 
both parties lived id the same city, and were aiwa^o 
meeting one another in the streets. But there were 
very seldom mobs or riots or bloodshed. In their 
struggles they always used means which the' laws 
allowed, and the plebeians obeyed the laws, even 
though they wished to alter them. Both sides fought 
hard, yet kept their temper: they were not in a hurry, 
for they knew the strongest side would win at last. 
No country, except England, has ever been so wise and^ 
moderate in settling its disputes. 


CHAPTER II. 

HOW ROME BECAME MISTRESS OF ITALY. 

I. The Peoples of Italy.—During the time of 
diis struggle between the patricians and plebeians, 
Rome could not become a very great nation. Still, 
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-d in Italy, and it was 
IS fought so well against 
^tridans gave way to them 



coast, noxth. of Rome, were the E^se^s; while on 
the east coast, south of Rome, were a number of pros¬ 
perous cities, which were colomes founded by settlers 
from Greece. There were great and rich Greek cities 
too along the coast of Sicily. The ^st of Italy was 
covered by purely Italian tnbes, of which the Latins 
round Rome were one. But these Italian tribes were 
very different in habits and temper from one another, 
and there were some warlike tribes lying in the valleys 
of the Apennines, of whom the Latins were very much 
afraid. 
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a. Rome’s early ^ 

Cassius the consul made 
and the Latins, m which 
cans, joined soon after. 1 
themselves against their ei. 
very little power at first, and 
engaged m fighting against 
.iEquians and_,Volsciaus, who 
map will show you how near 
Rome, and how small Rome’s U 
VVe know very little about these w 
are told about them which are wortl 



3. Caius Marcius Coriolanus_The 

story of Caius Marcius Coriolanus shows you how 
the quarrels at home made Rome weak: and k shows 
you, too, how the Romans were taught to obey their 
parents. Caius Marcius was a jiatrician and a great 
soldier. He was once with the Roman army be- 
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.oriolL The Vokcians 
, driven back, and Caius 
their town. But he was 
and so was shut in alone 
was, however, so brave that 
,1th Im own hand away from 
.ned the gates to the Roman 
taken, and the name of Corio- 
f Corioli, was given to Caius 

was a great famine at Rome, and 
from Sicily the Senate wished to 
jor plebeians. But Caius Marcius' 
a Jhave no com till they obey the 
/w the plebeians heard this, and were 
d the tnbimes brought Cams Marcius 
; them. Caius knew he would be found 
fled to the king of Volscians, and offered 
.0. Then the kmg of Volscian s gave him 
my, and he inarched against Rome. The 
vere afraid, and sent to ask for peace. They 
t the chief senators, who had l^een the friends 
.s Marcius, but he refused to hsten to them, 
then sent the pnests, with the images of the 
, but Caius would not hear them either. Then 
Romans were in great distress, and had no hope 
escape, till some one said, “ Perhaps he will listen 
, his mother and his wife.” Then his mother and 
his wife and children, with many of the chief ladies' 
in Rome, went out, dressed in mourning garments. 
And when Caius saw his mother he ran to meet 
her, but she said, “Po not kiss me till I know 
whether you are an enemy or a son.” Then his 
mother and wife and children fell on their knees and 
begged him to spare Rome. And he wept and said, 
“Mother, this is a happy victory for you and Rom^ 
but it is ruin and shame'to your son.” So he led his 
army back, and Rome was saved. And soon after 
this he died amongst the Volscians. 
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4. Story of Lucius 
—Another story, which the 
the jfEquians; shows how 
and how all the citizens ser 
Minucius was warring agam. 
hacf sKuThim up in a steep na 
the mouth of it so that he coi 
was brought to Rome, and the b 
only one man who can help us: 

Qumcjms-distator.” So they s 

LuCfS tjuinctius, whose surname v 

the curly-haired. He was at his U 

lived, and was ploughing without ' 

the messengers of the Senate found 

called to his wife to bring him his 

might show respect to the messengers. 

haded him as dictator, and brought hii 

And he ordered all who could bear a. 

ready to march, and to take with them 

and twelve long stakes of wood. So he 

out with his arnfy, and came upon the .(Eqi. 

night His soldiers raised a shout, which 

the consul and jhis men, who knew that help 

come, and so fell upon the iEquians. But L 

bade his men dig a ditch round the ./Equians, 

make a hedge round them with their wooden stak. 

This they did all night, and when it was momint, 

the .^quians found themselves shut in in their turn. 

Then Uiey surrendered to the dictator] and so he 

delivered the consul and his army, and came back 

to Rome in triumph. But he laid down his office of 

dictator at once, and went back to his farm. 

; Men like Lucius Quinctius, who left the plough 
jOnd became generals when the state wanted them, 
land then went back contented to the plough again, 
'were the men who won Rome’s battles for her and 
made her great 

5. Wars with the Etruscans.—^These wars 
with the .iEquian.® and Volsaans were troublesome to 
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great wars. Rome also 
lemies the Etruscans, for 
d been founded that she 
IS away from the Latins, 
great people, who lived, in 
buildings, and made many 
/ were great traders also, and 
jrly times they and the_^i|ha- 
asters of the Mediten^e^ Sea. 
Sicily and Italy, whib wanted to 
s as well, had fought botlr against 
ad Carthaginians; and in a great, 
a Etruscans had been tembly beaten 
Jreeks. But the Etruscans were also 
nd by the Gauls in the north, and so 
egan to grow less. When the Romans 
ey attacked them on the south, and in 
the siege of the nearest Etruscan city, 
f Veil For ten .year% the siege lasted, 
ot a great general of tlve Romans, named 
Furius CamiUus, took it Then he went on 
ok many other Etruscan towns, till Rome’s 
try reached to the Ciminian hills. But CamiUus 
m honourable man, and when he was besieging 
rii there came one day into his camp a school- 
ster out of the town, bringing with Wm aU his 
joys, who were the sons of the chief citizens of the 
town. These boys he brought to CamiUus, that when 
he had them in his power, he might force their fathers 
to surrender to him. But Cantus was very angry, 
and had the schoolmaster’s hands tied behind his 
back, and ordered aU the boys to flog him back 
again into the town and tell his baseness. Then 
fee people of Falerii thought so highly of CamiUus 
that they surrendered to him of their own accord. 

6. The Romans defeated by the Gauls.—But 
the Romans soon suffered a great defeat, the greatest 
they ever met with. For the Gauls had also been 
conquering the Etruscans from the north, while the 
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Romans were attacking them from the south, 
the Romans tried to help the Etruscans against thel 
then the Gauls marched against the Romans, defeat 
them on the river Alha (309), and advanced agaii 
Rome itself. 

7. Rome taken by the Gauls.—The Roma 
had lost so many men in the battle that they had j 
hope of defendmg the city. So the people a ll fle 
except a few of 3 ie bravest soldiers, who shut thei 
selves up in the Capitol, which was the fartnss' 
castle bf Rome, determmed that it should not I 
taken. There stayed also some of the oldest pat 
cians, who would not leave m their old age the ci 
they loved so well. They all dressed themselv^ 
iff' their best robes, and sat on their seats in tl 
senate-house. When the Gauls rushed in, and foun 
no one m the city except these old men, who ss 
in silence, they were astonished At last one i 
the Gauls began to stroke the long white beard ( 
Marcus Papmus, .who was one of the priests H 
in anger struck the Gaul with his ivory sceptre whicl 
he held in his hand. Then the Gauls rushed upoi 
them and killed them all, and set fire to the 
Next the Gauls | tried to take the Capitol, but W, 
could not find finy way up to it, because the ' 
was steep. At last they found a path, and one nig^y 
a band of Gauls climbed up so secretly that no on 
of the Romans heard them But there were in the 
Capitol some geese, which were sacred to the goddess 
Juno; and as the Gauls reached the top, these geese 
began to cackle, and awoke a brave Roman, Marcus 
Manlius, who v/as just m time to find the foremost 
Ga'^il clambering over^the edge of the rock. He pushed 
him back with his shield, and the Gaul fell: as he 
fell he knocked over many of those who were 
following him, and the Romans had time to awake 
and drive the rest back. So the Capitol was saved ; 
and» after a while the Gauls went back to their ovra 
country, carrying their plunder with them. 
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3 . Effects of this burning of Rome.— Now this 
.ing and burning of Rome by the Gauls is no doubt 
j reason why we know'so little certainly of the 
rly history of Rome. For in those days the priests 
pt notes of all that happened every year, and laid 
em by in their temples. So, when the temples 
;re burnt by the Gauls, all these notes and chronicles 
ust have been burnt with them, and we cannot 
el very certain about anything that happened before 
is time. But aftes this, things begin to get more 
irtain, and we know more of what the Romahs were 
;ally doing. 

9. Marcus Manlius and the Plebeians.—Then 
re Romans came back, and found their city m ruins, 
nd at first they talked of leaving Rome and going to 
ive m;,YsiL But CamiUus persuaded them to stay 
nd build their city again." TTiis was a heavy burden 
)n the poor plebeians, and they suffered great misery, 
md were in great debt One day a brave soldier was 
leing dragged off to prison for 4 ebt, when Marcus 
Manlius, who had saved the Capitol, bemg grieved 
at this, paid the debt for him and saved him. Man- 
' IS said also, that so long as he had any money he 

ould not see a citizen made a slave for debt The 
lebeians loved him for this: but the patricians 
vere afraid of him. They accused him of trying 
to make himself a Ung, and put him to death (383). 
So the plebeians le^ed they must look tO-laws to 
protect them, and not to meiL 

10. Effects of the coming of the Gauls.—This 
invasion of the Gauls was not really a great disaster 
to the Romans. They suffered, it is. true, but not so 
much .as their old enemies the ./Equians, who from 
this time forward troubled the Romans no more. Also 
the Romans learned to improve their armies, and 
to be more careful in battle. The Gauls came back 
from their country along the Po year after year, and 
plundered wherever they went; but .the Romans never 
agam went out to fight them rashly. They drove 




them little by little, till the Gauls were aliaid h 
come back again. After the year 350 we hear m 
more of their invasions, hut Rome had grown ii 
power by her wars with them, and was looked uj 
to by all the tribes round about as their protector. 

II. Beginning of the Samnite Wars.—^Tht 
Gauls had crushed others besides the .(Equians, especi 
ally the Greek cities south of Rome, in the districv 
called, Camjiania These cities were so weak, and alsc 
so wealthy, that, when the Gauls were gone, they wert 
attackeik by a hardy Italian t ribe, c^ed the S^ pmites 
who lived among the Apennine*moimtSs;''TOidr’ia£ 
down the centre of Italy. The Sammtes so distressed 
one of these cities, Capua, that she called on the 
Romans to help her,'TJSTHe'year - This was the 
beginning of the Samnite wars, which lasted for more 
tlm 50 years, that is, to the year 290. 



This time of the Samnite wars was a most important 



dme for Rome; it settled whether Rome was to govern 
Italy or not The Samnites were the stoutest and 
bravest enemies Rome had yet met with: they were 
as stubborn, and almost as strong as the Romans 
themselves. The first Samnite war was soon over, 
and had not much result: both sides were willmg to 
make peace, especially Rome, for she was just then 
afiaid of her allies, the Latins. 

n. The Latin War.—^The Latms, now that the 
Gauls were gone, did not wish to be subject to the 
Romans any more. In 340 they sent to theoRomans 
and asked to be jaa^^qijal wifli them. They were 
willing that Rome should still be the capital of the 
alliance, but its Senate must be doubled, and there 
must be two Latin as well as two Roman Consuls every 
year. The Romans would not agree to this, so the great 
Latin war arose, which was to settle which of these two 
powers, the Romans or the Latins, should rule the 
other. It lasted three years (340-338) and was very 
severe. The greatest battle of the war was fought at 
the foot of Mount Vesuvius, ana victory was for a 
long time doubtful But the Roman consul, Publius 
Deems h([us,-had heard ^that that side should conquer 
/hose general gave himself up to death. So he 
jovered his head with his cloak, and rushing among 
the enemy, was killed Then the victory went slowly 
m favour of the Romans 

13. The doom of Manlius.—You may judge hovj'' 

stem the Romans were by a story told of the other 
consul, Titus Manlius. He had given orders that no 
one should fight a single combat with any of the foe. 
One day, however, his own son, being challenged by 
an enemy, fought with him and killed him, and brought 
back his spoUs. His father ordered him to be be¬ 
headed for disobedience, and stood by to see it done.. 
And though all men were strack with horror, yet they 
said that the doom of Manlius was just . ' 

14. How Rome governed the Latins.—llie 
Latins, then, were conquered, and Rome took all their 



towns, and gave them different privileges, and taught 
them all to look up to Rome herself, and to care more 
for her than they had don^ for one another. Youi 
see Rome could not look upon the Latins as strangers, I 
for they had long been her allies. Romans and Latms 
had fought side by side, used the same arms, and 
been almost brothers. So when Rome conquered, 
she did not treat the Latins hardly, but she took 
care that they should not rise against her again. So 
she would not allow the Latin cities to trade with one 
another, but made them all trade with Rome, so thatj 
Rome became their capital. Also she gave them all ] 
hopes of being made citizens of Rome if they remained 
faithful they h ad[ 

RoBte:—Rome learned in Ais way how to bmd to 
herself the people she conquered, so that they seldom 
tried to rebel You must remember that later on she 
always did the same things after a war: she separated 
the towns she had won from one another, and made 
them all hope that sEe would reward them if they were 
only true to her. i 

15. Second Silmmte War.—It was well for 
Rome that she had ^de the Latms contented, for m 
3^ liegan the second Samnite war, which lasted till 
305, Jbr twenty-two years. It was a war in which 
both sides fought hard, for they knew that the people 
which won would be the chief state in Italy. The 
S^mnites had a very brave general, called _Caips 
Ppntms, who once very nearly destroyed the ^oman' 
amy. He made his. army ^pretend . to. fflp„ Away, 
and the Romans followed him>by the shortest way, 
till they were shut up in a valley, with the Samnites 
all around them, and could not get out They had 
to surrender to Pontius, and he made peace with 
them, and let them go free. But the Romans at 
hom^ would no^ear of th e peace: foey said that 
no peace was nghdy made except by tfife' Senate, 
and tUey sent back as prisoners to Pontius the 




consuls who had made the peace. Fondas said 
he might have kSIed aU the army, if he had chosen, 
and then he could have forced them to make peace : 
now, if they would not have peace, let them put their 
army back again in the pass of Caudium. But the 
Romans refused, sajong they had sent him the consuls 
who had done the wrong, and that was all they were 
boimd to do. Pontius sent the consuls back, and the 
war went oa The Romans did not act fairly in this, 
but they were always a people who thought they had 
done their duty if they kept the letter of the law. 

As the war went on, the Etruscans^bec^eJ'rightened 
of Rome’s power, and helped the Sammtes, but they 
too were beaten- At last, in 304, the Sanmites were 
obliged to lay down their arms. ' » 

r6. Third Samnite War.—But peace did not 
last long, for in 300 began the third Samnite war. All 
the peoples of Italy, who up to this time had been 
fightmg against one another, were now drawn together 
by a common dread of Rome, avd so this war was a 
desperate struggle of Sanmites, Etruscans, and Gauls to 
shake off^e power of Rome. A .great battle was 
fought in ggg atSentinum, in which the Romans beat 1 
them all. Two years afterwards the brave leader of 
the Sanmites, Cams Pontius, was taken prisoner by 
the Romans, who had no pity for him, but put him to 
death. The Romans always showed themselves with- ‘ 
I out mercy for those who rose against them, and this 
I was another reason why the towns they conquered did 
not often rise again. 

17. Wars with the Greek cities.—Now, the last 
Samnite war had settled that Rome^was to be mistress 
of all southern Italy. She h?/i subdued the Smnnites 
and Etruscans, and had driven back the Gauls, and 
there were only some Greek cities in the south to 
stand against her. These cities had once been very 
powerful, and were still very rich, in fact so nch 
that they did not care about fighting for themselves. 
One of the most important of these cities was 



TajfiBtUJn, on the great gulf of Tarentum, which is 
in the south of Italy. The Romans had been helping 
some of the other cities near Tarentum against their 
enemies, and the people "of Tarentum were very 



jealous of Rome’s power. One day the people were , 
all sitting in the iheatre^ which was in the open air, 

, and had its seats looking towards the sea. They 
were listening to one of those plays of which the 
Greeks were so fond, when suddenly they saw ten 
Roman ships sail close to the harbour of Tarentum. 
In a rage they.,rushed to their ships, attacked the 
Romans, and destroyed half bf them. So the war 
began in the year 282. 

18. War with Pyrrhus.—But the Tarentines 
were afraid of fighting for themselves, and there was 
no, people in Italy strong enough to fight against 
Rome. So they turned to Greece, and asked help 
from j Yirhus, Kfr^ of En iius. which was on the west 




coast of Greece, and the nearest part to Italy. Pyrrhus 
was very glad to come and help them; for he was 
young, and wished to be a great conqueror: he was 
a good general, and brought a large army of good 
soldiers. It was a serious thing for the Romans 
to begin to fight with nations wfo lived outside of 
Italy, but they had to do it m their own defence. 

In 280 Pyrrhus landed m Italy with a large army. 
The Romans who went against lum were defeated at 
Heraclea, on the little river Suis: their cavalry was 
not nearly so good as that of the Greeks, and their 
horses were frightened at the sight of some elephants 
which the Greeks had brought with them. But 
though Pyrrhus won the battle, he lost so many 
men that he said, “A few more such victori'>s, and 
I am ruined.” So he sent to Rome to try and make 
peace on good terms for himself and Tarentum. He 
Sent a very clever man, called Cineas, who almost per- 
suaded the Senate; but a Roman noble, who had 
.been consul and censor, but was now old and blind, 
hiid himself carried to the senate-house, and with 
his dying breath begged them never to make peace 
so long as Pyrrhus stayed in Italy. Then the Senate 
sent Cineas away with this answer; and when he 
' came to F^has he said, “ H is useless to fi^t with 
I tome. for its Sgmte.jsak a^^iblyxi£jk 5 iig^ Next 
year Pyrrlius ddeated the Romans again, but they 
would not give way. So Pyrrhus went over to Sicily. 
and fought there for two years. Then when he came 
back his army was much weaker. The Romans 
meanwhile had been leammg to improve their cavaliy, 
and to fight agamst elephants: and they could meet 
Pyrrbus mote equally. So in 275 a battle was fought 
at Benevenfum, in which Pyr hus was beaten by the 

S oSeSnte had to go back again to Epirus, having 
St almost all his troops. His hopes of conquest 
were at an end, and three years afterwards he was 
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19. Rome’s Government of Italy.—After 
Pyrrhus had been driven away, Rome had no diffi¬ 
culty in taking all south Italy- And now Rome 
ruled aH south of a line ^Irawn between the little 
river Macra on the west coast, and the Rubicon on 
the east coast. North of this lay Gaul. Rome was 
herself a city, and she ruled over the cities which 
she had taken, for the country m Italy was all divided 
into districts belonging to the cities. The state of 
thmgs, then, m Italy was this; the citizens of Rome 1 
govemeij all the rest, and every one wished to becomel 
a citizen of Rome. Next to the Romans came the 
Latins, who had some of the rights of Roman citizen¬ 
ship, and hoped to get the other rights in time. Then 
below* the Latins came the Italian's, who governed 
their own cities in which they lived, but had to obey 
Rome, and serve in Rome’s annies when they were 
wanted. 

There were two ways by which Rome kept Italy 
under her power. You must notice them, as they are 
the ways which shfc always used afterwards with her 
conquests. The ways were these; 

fr.l She founded colonie?. 

(a.) She made roads. 

20. Rome’s Colonies.— (i.) Colonies, as you know, 
are settlements made in foreign countries. The Ro¬ 
mans took some of the land of the people they con- 
-queied in Italy, and sent some Roman citizens to live 
on It, and form themselves into a state. Thus a 
number oi little Romes were scattered about Italy •. 
and Rome could always trust her colonists, as a , 
Roman nevet forgot Rome. 'nifiS'i 

a lmost garrisons to tmUniw ,in . ; but ' 

they were much bett«r than garrisons of soldiers, 
for they were garrisons of peaceful men, who worked 
hard at their farms, and taught others to do so as 
well Thus the Italians learnt to know the Romans, 
and tried to be like them, and were content to be 
governed by Romsi 
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21 . Roman Roads. —(2.) The Romans were great 
makers^oLroads. They made them so well and 
so strong that many Ropan roads still remain in 
use at the present day. These roads went from 
Rome to different parts of Italy, and so Rome could 
send soldiers where they were wantedj and could get 
news quickly. This vm very usefiil as a way of 
keepmg order. You will see from the map how 
they were spread over Italy, and served as so many 
chains by which Rome fastened other cities to herself. 



22. Character of the old R.omans_In this 

way, then, Rome gov&ned Italy. And these days of 
her wars with the Samnites and with Pyrrhus were her 
most flourishing days. For the Romans still had to 
work hard, and had not yet grown rich: so they were 
honest and brave and noble. Many stories are told 
showing how simply the old Romans lived. Their 
great generals and statesmen were no grwder than 
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Other people, and when presents werje„§fijlt-tfaem, 
they used to refuse tQ them. Thus, the Sam- 
nites sent a present of gold Jo a great Roman general, 
Manius Cunus. The messengers found him at his 
farm, cooking his own dinner, which was a turnip 
roasted in the ashes of his fire: and he had only a 
wooden dish to eat it on. When the Samnites 
broi%ht out their gold, Curius refused to take it, 
saying, “It is more glorious not to have gold, but 
to have power over those who have it” 

But t^ time was soon to come when the Romans 
were to grow rich in foreign wars, and their simple 
life would last no longer. 


CHAPTER III. 

ROME’S WARS WITH CARTHAGE, 

Only eleven years after Pyrrhus had gone, the Romans 
were engaged m anpther War with foreigners, with the 
Carthagmians. 

I. Origin of Qarthage—Carthage, as you \Hll 
see on the mail, Was a town on the north coast of 
Africa, at the pomt- where the Afncan coast is nearest 
to Sicily. Carthage itself was a colony of the Phoe¬ 
nicians, who hved on the coast of Syria just above 
Palestine, and whose great towns were Tyre and 
Bidon. These Phoenicians were the same people 
as the Canaanites who had been driven out by the 
Israelites from Palestine. They spoke Hebrew, and 
so belonged to the same great Semitic race to which 
the Jews also belonged. In, old times they had 
been ^eat traders; their ships are said to have 
sailed as far as Gaul,* and got tin overland from 
Bntain. C.ytliage is said to have been founded as a 
colony of Tyre abjjut.ioe-yeare before the foundation 
of-Roja^burfi grew into power sooner than Rome 
did, because it was engaged in trade. Carthage was, 
like Rtane in not bemg ruled by a king, but it was^ 
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ruled by its nobles, who were very nch from the 
money they gained in trade. All the western half of 
the north coast of Africa had been conquered by 
Carthage, but the conquered people were not treated 
by them so well as the Italians were by Rome. You 
will see how important this was in the great war that 
,was now coming on. 



2. Carthaginians in Sicily —It was m Sicily that 
the Romans and Carthaginians first met one another : 
It was veiy natural that they should do so, as the 
island of Sicily lies between Italy ard Carthage. The 
Sicels, who gave their name to Sicily, were.an- Italian 
people, very like the Latins at first. But the Greeks 
planted colonies in Sicily as early as 735, and the 
Sicels learned to be like the Greeks. These Greeks 
were great traders as well as the Carthaginians, so the 
two were always fighting, especially as the Carthaginians 
settled on the west coast of Sicily and tned to dnve 
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out the Greeks. Thus, while Rome was carrying on 
her early wars in Italy, there was constant fighting in 
Sicily between the Carthagi^jians and the Greeks, under 
the tyrants or kings of Syracuse. 

3. First Punic War.—^The cause of these Fh«- 
nician, or Punic wars, as the wars with Carthage are 
called, was this. Some Italian pirates had settled m 
MeSsana, the nearest city in Sicily to Italy. Both the 
Greeks and Carthaginians wished to drive them out, 
so the pirates called to Rome for help, and Rome, not 
wishing«the Carthagmians to take Messana, sent help ; 
so a war began which was to last for twenty-two years 
((264-241). 

The Romans had no ships, while the Carthaginians, 
as bemg great traders, had a large fleet But the 
' Romans had a better army on land, as every Roman 
was a soldier, and the Italians who were in Rome’s 
army fought ^lingly for Rome. The Carthaginians 
sent generals only of their own with an army hired 
from the peoples^ under their rule, who cared for 
nothing but their ^y. 

4. Growth of Rome’s Navy.—At first, when the 
war was carried’on m Sicily, the Romans drove back the 
Carthaginians, and compelled the Greek kmg of Syra¬ 
cuse to make peace, and ally himself with them instead 
of with Carthage. But the Carthaginian ships did so 
much harm to the Italian coast that the Romans saw 
they could do nothing till they also had a fleet. It, 
happened that a CaiSiaginian ship was wrecked on 
the shore of Italy. So the Romans took it as a model, 
and began to build ships like it. And at the same 
time that they were building' tte*^ps, they began to 
train'rowers. Ships in those days were rowed by men 
arranged in rows one* above the other; and in large 
ships of war there w«e five such rows,—so that it 
required some practice before the ships could be used. 
Ii^afia the new-fleat gait to sea. , The Romans knew 
they could cofiqua if they could only have a chance 
of clBse hghting so diQr had long wooden bridges 
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fastened to their masts, with a spike at the end. 
When their ships came near enough to the Carthaginian 
ships, the bridge was let fill, and the spike fixed it in 
the deck of the ship on which it fell Then the Roman 
soldiers ran on board the Carthaginian ship, and easily 
took it. By this means the Romans, though they 
were not good seamen, won two great battles at sea in 
'\the next four years. ' 

5. Regulus in Africa (256).—Made bold by this, 

the Roman consul, Marcius Regulus, sailed to Africa, 
and plundered all the country. The Cartiiagimans 
were very frightened, and offered to make peace, but 
Regulus would have nothing but entue submission 
Then the Carthagmians gathered an army, and f^ll upon 
the Romans and defeated them, and took Regius 
prisoner. Still the war went on as before in Sicily, 
and in 350 Ae Romans won a. battle, and took 
prisoners some' CartHagihian nobles The Cartha¬ 
ginians, wishing to get them back, sent Replus to 
Rome, and made hun promise that, i^ot make 

an exchange of prisoners, he would come back to 
Carthage. Replus thought that thq Romans would 
lose by the exchange, and he boldly said so, and ad¬ 
vised the Senate not to make it. So they refused, and 
Replus nobly kept his word, and left his wife and 
children and friends in Rome, and went back to die in 
prison at Carthage. 

6. End of the First Punic War—^The war 
dragged Qa„till 34i,_when the Romans won a peat 
victory at sea. The Carthaginians were tired, and 
wished for peace: there had arisen also amongst them 
a peat general, {laou^icar, sumamed Barca, or LigM- 
ning, who saw Aat Carthage rpust have some &ae of 
quiet, in which she might train soldiers who could fight 
ithe Romans on land. So the Carthaginians made 
jpeace, and apeed to pay Rome a large sum of money, 
land to leave her Sicily. Peace was therefore made, 
*but neither side meant that it shquld last long; both 
Wanted time to get ready for a new war. 
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7. Rome’s first Proviiuie.—R^jme had now 
gained her first possession outside Italy, that is, &Ja}y. 
A few years afterwards she forced the Carthaginians to 
give up to her the islands of Sardinia and Corsica. 
She did not treat the people of Sicily in the same 
way as she had treated the people of Italy. But 
she made Sicily what was called a pr<mnce,j!j^\di. 
mearft, a countiy governed by ^^^Roaiaiumagistrate. 
The people of Sicily, then7haa rib share in the govern¬ 
ment of Rome, nor had they any hope of ever havmg 
any: thef were not the allies of Rome, but her subjects. 
They were governed by magistrates sent every year 
from Rome, and they had to pay tribute to Rome, 
that is,^ sort of rent for their land. • 

This way of govemmg Sicily was afterwards used 
by Rome for all the peoples she conquered: so you 
must remember it carefully. Rome governed the 
Latins in one way, the Italians in another, and the 
people of the provinces in a third. 

8. CarthaginiaiifS in Spain.—We saw that the 
first war with Carths^e came to an end because both 
sides were tired, ^d [because Hamilcar wanted to get 
an army ready, with ♦hich he might fight the Romans. 
He got the Carthaginians to send him to Spain, and 
there he taught his soldiers how to fight hard: for 
Spain was fuU of tribes of poor and brave men, who 
fought very hard before they were conquered. Before 
Hamilcar left Carthage he offered a great sacrifice to 
the gods j and as he was offering, he called his young 
son Hannibal, who was only nine years old, and 
asked him if he would like to go to the war. Hanni¬ 
bal said “ Yes.” ‘^'Then," said Sis father, “ swear on 
this altax that you will* never be the friend of the 
Roihan people.” And the boy swore it, and went 
with his father, and you will see how he never forgot 
his promise. 

Hamilcar fought in Spain till he died, and con- 
quered^or Carthagajali^^Kunnp to the river IVigus. 
When he died his' son-in-law Hai^rubal went on with 
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his conquests, till he was killed in 221, and Hannibal 
became general of the army at the age of tweni^?^^."' 

The Romans meanwhSe had not been idle; they 
had had a great war with the Gauls in the north, 
and had dnven them back to the great nver of 
north Italy, the Padus, or Po. They had also made J 
a treaty with Carthage, that she should not conquer? 
in Spain north of the river Iberus, which is now called ’ 
Rbro. 

"' 9. How the Second Punic War began.—In 
the year 2i4)_Hannibal thought he was fit tdfight the 
Romans, and he began his great war with them, which 
lasted for seventeen years (219-202). The way in which 
he begun it was this. There was a city on the east 
coast of Spain, called Saguntum, which was a colony 
'of the Greeks. S aguntu m was afraid of the power 
' of Carthage, and hadTnade a .treaty wth Rome, that 
she should be Rome’s ally, But Hannibal quarrelled 
with Saguntum, and besieged it, and the people fought 
hard against him At last, after a siege of eight 
months, the chief men of the city, seemg they could 
hold out no longer, lit a great fire, and threw into it 
all their treasures, and last of all threw themselves in 
as well. So Saguntum was taken. Then the Rommis 
sent to Carthage to complain, and one of their ambas¬ 
sadors came before the Carthaginian senate holding 
his cloak together as if he were canying something in 
it: and he said, “I bring you peace or war; take 
which you like.” The Carthaginians said, “ Give us 
which you will.” Then he shook his cloak open and 
said, “I give you war.” And the Carthaginians 
shouted and said, “ So let it be.” “ 

10. Hannibal’s plans.-»-Now, Ha nnibal did not 
mean to fight this war by sea, but helnemitto march 
his army at once into Italy, and attack the Romans-in 
their own country. He thought that th e Gauls, who 
had so lately been conquered by Rome, would mslike 
her very much, and would be ready to rise up again^ hw. 

' He thought also that if he beat the Romans^ one or 
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two battles, all the Italians would come to his side, 
and so Rome would have to give m. 

n. Hannibal’s difficulties.—It was hard, how¬ 
ever, to get into Italy at all, for he had first to go across 
the Byf^eea mountains to get out of Spain; then he 
had to crossthe great river Rhodanus (Rhone), which 
was not easy to do, as the nver is very swift, and the 
\Gaillish tribes on this side of the Alps, who did not 
hike Hannibal to march through their country, tned 
to prevent him. Then he had to fight his way 
through/these Gauls till he came to the Alps; and 
then he had to go with his army through the cold, 
and snow, and ice, and all the dangers which there 
are in crossing those high mountains. All this had 
to be done before he could reach the country of the 
Cisalpine Gauls, which we now call Lombardy, and 
the Romans also were sure to try and prevent him. 

It is because he had all these difficulties to get over 
that Hannibal’s march to Italy is so very famous 
The rcbmans mighj have attacked him while he was 
among the Gauls, who dwell west of the Alps, and so 
he would never havf got into Italy at all But he was 
too quick for tfiem; and got on so much faster than 
the Romans thougM he would, that they always came 
too late. Thus, the Roman army came to the Rhodanus 
just three days after Hanmbal had crossed it, so they 
had to go away and wait for him in Cisalpine Gaul, or 
Lombardy. 

12. Hannibal’s march to Italy—Hannibal 
crossed the Rhodanus very quickly; in two days he got 
together all the boats he wanted to take his soldiers 
across. The Gaids were on th* opposite ^oretojire- 
vent him from landing. So he sent some_sb^^ by 
night to go farther up* the river, and cross where the 
Gauls did not see thein. Then he moored all his large 
boats so as to break the force of the stream, and put his 
meh in smaller boats, with the horses swimming by the 
side. So Hannibal waited till he saw some smoke rising 
behind the Gauls, for'diis was the sign that his soldiers 
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who had been sent before had got across. Then he 
told all his men to row hard at their boats: as they 
got to the shore the Gauls ||ashed on them, but they 
heard a shout behind, and saw their tents on fire, and 
the ‘••jldiers of Hannibal coming against them where 
they did not expect it They were afraid, and ran 
away, so the soldiers landed easily. It was a much 
harder thing for HannibaL to march np the Alps, for 
the people of the mountams rolled-down great Atones 
upon his.trpops, and attacked ,them from behind when 
they weM not expecting. But even this was not so 
bad as the cold, and the dangers of the snow and ice. 
These were most felt on the way down into Cisalpine 
Gaul; the paths, bemg only made of. ice, broke away, 
and mfen slipped down the steep sides of the mountain 
and were kfiled. You may thmk how hard a march 
this was, when you know that Hannibal had s 0,000 
men when he crossed the Rhodanus, and when he got 
to the bottom of the Alps he had only 26. 000 men_ 

13. Hannibal defeats the Romans.—You may 
suppose the Romaiis’wanted to stop him as soon as 
possible, for the Cisalpine Gauls, who lived along the 
valleys of the Pldus pr Po, as Hannibal had hoped,. 
. began to jom his antly. The first battle was fought' 
■ (218) on the nver Ticinus, which runs into the Padus 
' from the north. The Romans were driven back, and 
Hannibal passed the Padus Meanwhile another 
Roman army had come up, and its general, the consul,, 
. Tiberius Sempro nius Longus. wanted to fight at once. 
The little nver of the Trebbia lay between the two 
armies, and on a cold morning the Roman general 
marched his soldiers through tlje water against Han¬ 
nibal. • The Romans were entirely beaten, and driven 
out of GauL 

All north^iTi Italy had thii-s under Hannibal’s 

power, and its people were his fnends; so next year, 
aiy^Hanmbal went into Etruna, and marched south 
towards Rome itself, plundering as he went The 
Roman consul. CaiUs Flam uuus Nep os. went to meet 
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him, and a battle was fought on the shores of the Lake 
Trasimenus. It was a misty day, and the Romans, 

, who were marching after nHannibal, were surrounded 
’’by him and taken by surprise: they were entirely 
beaten, and the consul was killed in battle. Then the 
Romans were in great distress, and elected a dictator, 
Quintus Fabius Maximus. He saw that it was no use 
to fight battles with Hannibal, so he followed “nim 
about, and watched him, and did little things against 
him when he could: so he was called Cundator, or 
the Delayer. ' 

14. Battle of Cannse.—But, although this plan of 
waiting was very useful, the Romans did not like it, 
for Hannibal was left to plunder as he thought ht, and 
there was always danger that the other Italians would 
jom him against Rome. So next year, 216, the 
Romans made a great attempt to get rid of him. They 
sent both the consuls with an army twice as large as 
Hannibal’s, but again they were defeated at Cannae. 
They lost 70,000 men, while Hannibal only lost 6,000; 
all their best soldiers were killed, and it seemed as 
though they had no hope left. 

15. Rome’s strength in the war.—But nations 
are not conquered only by the loss of battles. Hanni¬ 
bal hoped, iter the battle of Cannae, that the Italians 
would adl come to his side, and leave Rome. Some did 
so, butl^l the Latin cities, and all the Roman colonies 
held hf Rome. So long as this was the case, Rome' 
was ncir yet conquered. Hannibal could win battles 
very quickly, but it would take him a long time to 
besiege all the cities that still held to Rome, and for 
that he must have a hsrger army. But he could not 
get more soldiers,—tHeRoinan^ had sent an army into ’ 
Spain, and Hannibal’s brother, Hasdmba^ l, was busy 
fighting; the Romans there, and could not send any' 
troops to Italy. The Carthaginians also would not 
send any, for tihiey were becommg afraid of Hannibal, 
and they did not know anything about Italy. So they 
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that if he had won such great battles, he ought not 
to want any more troops. 

At Cannse, then, Hannibal had struck his greatest 
blow: he could do no more. The Romans had 
learned to wait, and be careful: so they fought no 
more great battles, but every year they grew stronger 
and Hannibal grew weaker. The chief town that 
had* gone over to Hannibal’s side was Capua, but 
in an the Romans took it again, and Hannibal 
was not -strong enough to prevent them. The chief: 
men of Capua were so afraid of falling into the hands 
of the Romans that they all poisoned themselves. 
After this ail the Italian cities that had jomed Han¬ 
nibal pegan to leave him again. 

16. Defeat of Hasdrubal.—^At last, in 207, Has- 
.«}tubal managed to leave Spain and march across the 
I Alps, bringmg help to his brother. He marched along 
the east coast of Italy to join Hannibal in the south. 
But his messengers to tell his brother that he was 
coming fell into Jbe hands of the Romans: and 
the consul, Caius Claudius Nero, who was watching 
Hannibal in the south, marched up secretly to join 
the other consul injthe north. Then Hasdrubal was 
defeated and killed <in the banks of the river Metaunis, 
and Nero marched back again and threw Hasdrubal’s 
head into Hannibal’s camp. It was the first news 
he had had that his brother was in Italy, and it told 
him that now he could never hope to conquer Rome. 

17. Rise of Scipio.—Still Hannibal did not leave 
Italy, nor did the Romans try to dnve him out, but 
they carried on the war elsewhere, and at last found 
a general who sfas a match fcr Hannibal In 209 
PubHus Cornelius Scipio, whose father and grand-' 
father had been Romfin generals, was sent to Spain: ? 
there he won over the people, by his kindness, from 
the side of Carthage to that of Rome. After Hasdrabal’s 
ddkth the Romans grew still stronger in Spain, and 
in ao6 the Carthaginians were entirely dnven out 
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1 8 . Battle of Zama. —^When Scipio came back to 
Rome he had made a plan for invading Africa, so he 
got himself made consul, gnd landed in Africa in *04. 
He destroyed the Carthaginian army, by settmg fire 
to their tents by night, and kiUmg them as they tried 
to run away. After this Joss the Carthaginians were 
forced to send for Hannibal out of Italy.* In 202 a 
great battle was fought between him and Scipio at 
Zama The battle was long and bloody, but Scipio 
had better cavalry, and they drove away Hannibal’s 
cavalry, and then fell upon his infantry in ^he rear. 
This was nearly all cut to pieces, and Hannibal’s 
army was destroyed. 

19. End of Hannibal. —After this, of course, Car¬ 
thage had to make peace; she had to pay ^eat' sums 
of money to Rome, and promised never again to make 
war without asking leave from Rome. Hannibal still 
tried to help his country, but the Romans were afraid 
of him; so he was forced to flee from Carthage, and 
then went from one king to another till he died 
All the kings were afraid to have 'him in their land, 
for they knew the Romans would not like it. So he 
was hunted about, and at last took poison, that he 
might not fall into the hands of the Romans (183) 

1 20. Effects of the war.—This war between the 

Romans and Hannibal was one of the greatest ware 
the world has ever seen. It was a war between a 
^ great man and a great nation. The Romans won 
because they were strong enough to live through the 
war Haimibal thought that the Italians would all 
be on his side, but when he found that the best of 
them held by the Romans, he began to lose jn 
strength. Though the Romans had the enemy for 
sixteen years in Italy, they ciuld still send armies’:; 
elsewhere: but the Carthaginians soon had to give ' 
way when the enemy landed m their country. 

This war had two important effects on Rome: ^ 

(r.) It made her the chief state of aU the states ' 
the Mediterranean Sea. She had begun the whr fe 
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defend herself, but at its close she had conquered 
Carthage and had won Spain. She became, too, a 
great naval state, and was mistress by her ships of 
the Mediterranean, which ^'as henceforth to be her 
road to conquest. 

(2.) When Hannibal had left Italy Rome was very 
cruel to the Italian cities which had joined him. She 
no ionger treated them kmdly, but made them her 
subjects. All except the Latms were hardly treated, 
and even the Latms soon had complaints to make 
against Rome. This fierce war had made the Romans 
more cruel. Also it had driven the people who lived"* 
on tlieir farms in the country into the towns, and never 
afterwards do you find so many fanners in Italy. We 
shall see how bad this was as we go on. 


CHAPTER IV. 

HOW ROME CONQUERED THE EAST, 
r. State of the East.—The end of the war with 
Hanmbal left Rome the greatest staWjjR^lMBsest: 
fifty years after»that H«ie she was the greatest state in 
the east also. The east had been conquered 
by Alexander the Great, king of Macedonia in the 
north of Greece. He had conquered and ruled over 
^la Minor . Persia, Syri a, Egypt, and even parts of 
fidia. WhenTie"diedrall these countries were divided 
amongst his generals, and when the Romans first'had 
anythmg to do with the east, there were three great king- 
donf; (i.) Macedonia, which ruled over the greater 
part of Greece. (4.) Syria, which ruled over Asia Minor, 
though there was there a nifinber of small states. 
{3.) Egypt, which wa^very rich, and traded a great 
ded fidto its capital, Alexandria. 

2. Conquest of Macedonia and Syria.—The 
fiff^t of these with whom Rome went to war was 
Macedonia. When the Romans had conquered Hanni- 
they found that Philip, king of Macedonia, was 
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becoming too poweifiil, so when Athens asked for 
help against him, Rome b^an the second Mace- 
doma war (zoo). Ja 1^7 the Roman general Titos 
Quinctius FlajBjginus conquered Philip at Cynos- 
cepbahfi, and made Greece free, as he called it; but 
this really meant tliat the Greek towns came under the 
power of Rome, instead of being under that of Philip. 
It was not long before the second of these great 
eastern powers, Syria, was conquered by the Romans. 
Antiochus, kmg of Syria, was obliged m 190 to give 
up Asia Mmor, and all the kmgdoms of Asia Mmor 
looked up to Rome as their head. 



3. How Rome ruled the East.—By 'these 
wars Rome had conquered tfie kings of Macedonia 
and Syria, and had taken away from them Greece and 
Asia Minor, but she had not taken Greece or Asia 
under her own rule. Rome was never in a hurry to 
govern the countries she conquered She left weak 
kings instead of strong ones, and many little kingdtms 
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insllad of one large one, and then these small kings 
ha(J to do what Rome told them to do. One king 
went to war ag^ainst anothej, tiU at last Rome put an 
end to them all without any trouh/e, and governed 
these countries herself. The next years, from 190 to 
¥33, show us Rome following this plan, and finishing 
the conquests she had begun Macedonia was made 
a Roman provmce m 148. In Asia Minor also the 
Romans favoured the kingdom of Pergamus, which 
grew larger, and its king did what the Romans wanted. 
At last,*in 133, Kmg Attains III. died, and left Per¬ 
gamus to the Roman people by his will. So the 
Romans made Asia into a Roman province, and 
governed it themselves. 

4. Conquest of Spain.—In some countries, how¬ 
ever, the Romans found it hard to conquer the people 
entirely. Spain gave them a great deal of trouble. 
Amongst the LusUaai/who lived m what we now call 
Portugal, there rose a hero, called Viriathus, who led 1 
his countrymen against the Romans. He was only a 
shepherd when he began, but he won battle after 
battle, and th; Luskani made him their king. For 
many years he fought against the Romans, and even ‘ 
forced them to make peace with him. But this did 
not last long, and in the end the Roman general, 
Quintus Ccepio, bribed three of the friends of Viri¬ 
athus to murder him while he was asleep. So, too, in 
the north of Spain the city of Numantia refused to 
open its gates to the Romans, and fought against them 
for many years (141-133). At last fte Romans had 
to send their greatest general, Scipio iEmilianus ; and 
he could only feke the city»by'dt|gmg a ditch all 
■'tound it, so that no ^ne could go in or come out, 
till at last the Numantmes almost died of hunger. 
Before they surrendered, the chief men killed them¬ 
selves, and when the gates were opened a few only 
fcame out, and they were nearly starved to deatli. 
iNumantia was taken in 183, and alter this Spain was 
I made into Roman provinces. 
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5 . Destruction of Carthage.—But the country 
that Rome treated most hardly was Carthage. Rome 
was still afraid of Carthage and so tried to find a reason 
for attacking her. After the second Punic war, Riime 
had taken imder her protection Massmissa, king of 
Numidia, which was the country next to Carthage. Mas- 
sinissa went to war with Carthage, and the Romans 
took Uis_2?A BL-f.49- The Carthaginians knew they 
could not fight wiA Rome, so they offered to give 
,tip everything. First-Rome-asked for three hunted 
boys of the noblest parents, who were to be* kept at 
•Rome, to make sure of their fathers’ obedience. Then 
me Romans asked for all the arms of the Cartha¬ 
ginians, and thesQ also were given up. Last of all the 
Roman consul said that the Carthaginians must puU 
their city down, and build it again ten miles from 
the sea coast This was of course ruin to a trading 
city, so in fury the Carthaginians refused: they made 
haste to mend their walls, and made new arms: the 
women cut off their hair to make bow-strings, and the 
city was made ready for a siege, "the siege lasted for 
three years the fighting was severe on 

both sides. The general who took the city was 
Publius Scipio iEnuIianus. He first built a stone 
wall across the harbour of Carthage so as to shut in 
their ships, but the Carthaginians dug a canal on the 
other side and sailed out However, Scipio tried 
again, and built a great,wall.ns-high as the .wall of 
the city, so as to shut out the Carthaginians from 
the harbour. Then they began to give way, and the 
Romans forced an entrance into the city; but still every 
house had to be taken by storm; the Romans enteredj 
one house from another, by knocking down the WallsJ 
and there were desperate fights^n the rooms. At lasn 
only a tenth part of the population was left to surf 
■ender; all the rest had been killed. Carthage was 
set on fire, and burned almost to the ground, and 
the land of Carthage was made a Roman province 
under the name of Afiica. 
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6. Rome's position in B.C. 133.—Thus you see 
that in the year 133 Rome, besides ruling Italy, was 
ruler also of Mac edonia, G r eeee, Asia, Spain and 
Afiica, in fact ainEe‘"Miintnes round the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea, which thus became a Roman lake. 
Also these were all the countries'wSrch at that' time 
were civilised, that is, had made themselves into regular 
states, whose citizens hved together for their common 
good, and built cities, and made and obeyed laws. 
You see, then, how important was the position of Rome 
after these wars; she was the head of the civilized 
world. Some of the countries which Rome conquered 
were made into provinces, and so were ruled by 
Roman governors: others were still ruled over by their 
own kmgs or governors, but had to do whatever 
Rome told them, and were ready worse off than if 
they had been subjects. 

7. Rome’s Wars after B.C. 133.—The wars 
Rome carried on after this time were aga inst unciviltsed 
peoples, that is, against peoples who did not yet live' 
in cities, but were ^mall tribes, who only helped one 
another when they |vere afraid of a great common 
danger, and whb had no laws m common. Agamst 
these people Rome fought as a civilismg power: when 
she conquered them, fhe taught them to live together 
and obey laws. In this way the history of the 
nations of northern Europe begms with the account 
6 f their conquest by Rome. 

CHAPTER V. 

Row THfi ROMANS "BEHAVED AS 
* COfJjaUERORS. 

I. Change in the Character of the Romans. 
—The Romans themselves were greatly changed by 
making all these conquests. Their great men were 
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enemy had been driven away. The Roman generals 
were now very rich men, and spent all their time in 
war or in the business o^ the state. They were no 
longer simple men doing their duty to their country, 
but they became proud, and jdesued honours, and 
wanted to be rich. No longer were the presents of 
foreign kings refused at Rome, but Roman generals 
asked for money wherever they went 

2. Influence of the Greeks.—Of course when the 

R pmans nr.....'.. they saw a 

great many things which they had never seen before: 
and they began to care more about eating and dnnking 
and building fine houses. The Greeks were much 
cleverer than the. Romans, or indeed than any people 
of the time, for all the best books and statues and 
pictures of the old worid had been made by the Greek 
writers and artists. So the Romans not only learned 
many new thmgs from the Greeks, but gave up a great 
many of their own early beliefs. ThejL-thought-less 
o f their own Ro ma gods, and altogether they were 
nq^o simple or so good as they had been before. 

3. Publius Scipio Afiicanus.— The man who 
was most fond of the Greeks, and ‘lived most like 
them, was Publius Scipio Africanus,—for he was 
called Africanus after he had defeated Hannibal in 
Africa. Men in Rome were not fond of Publius 
Scipio, though he was a great general. They said 
he thought too much of himself, and wished to do as 
he liked, and did not behave like a Roman. His 
great enemy was Marpas, Cato, who was a rough old 
man who did not like the new Greek fashions. At 
last a charge was brought against Lutius Scipio Asiati- 
cus, who was the brother of Publius, and had defeated 
Antiochus in Asia. He was al-cused of having taken 
for himself, as general, some money that belonged to 
the Roman people. Then Publius rose to speak for 
his brother, and took the account-books and tore them 
in pieces before the people, and said “ To-day fourteen 
years ago I defeated Hannibal at Zama; let us go and 
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give thanks to the gods for saving the state." Then 
he and all the people went up to the Capitol, and his 
accusers were left alone. Bjit after this he left Rome, 
and died m exile, and the words “ Ungr ateful country ” 
were written on his grave. 

^4. Marcus Cato.—His enemy, Marcus Cato, tried 
to keep up the old Roman manners. He lived very 
simfSly, and spent very little money. He took great 
pams in_.educating^ hiSL .children, and making tiiem 
strong in body. He jdways spoke against Ae bad 
habits Which the Romans were leammg, and when 
he was made censor, he punished many great men 
for things they had done. But though the Roman 
people listened to him, and laughed at his sharp 
sayings, and found much truth in them, still they did 
not try to make themselves any better. 

5. The Roman Nobles.— Let us try and see 
how the Roman people changed, now that they had 
become so great a nation. 

You will remember that in the year 300 the old 
quarrels of the patricians and plebeians came to an 
end, and all were equal in the state. But very soon 
a new difference grew up amongst them. The rich 
plebeians and the chjef patricians were the only people 
jwho were elected cqnsuls. So a few families, whose 
members were generally elected magistrates, gradually 
separated themselves off from the other families, and 
were called optimates, or nobles. These families thought 
themselves much better than the rest because they were 
richer, and because they held the offices of state; and 
thus you see a new nobility, which was founded on 
money, grew up fa Rome. Only rich men ever got 
into the Senate, and all the magistrates were chosen 
out of these noble families. These nobles agreed 
amongst themselves, and as they made up the Senate, 
they governed Rome as they pleased. 

•6. New government of the Roman State.— 
In former times the consuls had governed Rome with 
the help of the Senate; but now the Senate governed. 
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and the consuls had to do what the Senate told them 
to do. At first the Senate governed very well, especi¬ 
ally during the war with Ha^ihaL;. but after the wars 
in Asia every one wanted to grow rich, and then the 
Senate tried to get money_rather than to govern well. 
So all sorts of evils arose S'RiJlHeT’lna'no^e^could 
prevent thenL Though Rome was very powerful, still 
her greatest men were afraid. Cato asked sadly,-" What 
will become of Rome when she has no longer any 
state to fear ? ” Scipio .^milianus, who took Carthage, 
mstead of praying, as the magistrates always did, that 
the gods would increase the state, could only pray that 
the gods would preserve it 

You must see what these dangers were of which 
these great men were afraid. Perhaps this may be 
done most easily if you see what the government of the 
Senate did for Rome, for Italy, and for the Provmces. 

7. What the new state of things did Tor 
Rome.—Rome, you must remember, was a city, and 
so, when Rome grew great, th<» permlp i —.j 

to govern ^,11 ^I' he D fp<p1p tha. 

c^ t y were divided^ to the..n.cb nobles wad senators, 
the knights ,"and the liommoii.-people.*' The nobles 
and senatoR' tookTiife orthe government, as we have 
seen, but laws had to be made before the Assemblies 
of the people, and so the Senate had to please the 
people fir it wanted to have its own way. The knights 
were the rich traders: they were called knights because 
in the old army of Rome all the richest men had to 
fight on horseback. Of course, in the new state of 
things these knights very seldom went to the wars, but 
stayed at Rome and di^ their business, and the Senate 
let them gather the toes, in the provinces, so ‘thaf 
they grew richer and richer. TThe common people 
also had to be fed and amused by the nobles, that 
they might be kept qmet and contented. ’ The magis¬ 
trates in the provinces used to send presents of com 
to Rome, which were divided amongst the people, 
without their paying for it Also every man before he 
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was elected a magistrate had to give great games for the 
\ people’s amusement m the circus. The Romans wer 
always a cruel people, and their games were cruel too 
They had of course horseraces and foot races: bu 
they also liked to see strange animals, such as lion: 
and tigers, brought to Rome, and hunted to death in 
their presence. The sport, however, of which they 
were most fond were the mfai 
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labourer, but had to go and live idly in a town, od 
else become a soldier. Bands of slaves, chaine® 
together, did all the work in the fields. I 

You see, then, that thi class of soldiers who had 
fought Rome’s battles so well in her early days, the 
small farmers, had been rumed by the growth of 
wealth. Rome might become richer, but would never 
be so strong again. • 

Another thing was that Rome, after driving Hannibal 
'but of Italy, treated the Italians much more harshly 
'■than before. The Italians were looked upon as 
subjects, almost as much as the foreign peoples which 
■ Rome had been conquering. Even the Latms, who 
had been so faithful to Rome, were not rewarded, 
Rome no longer treated them as equals, but took 
from them by her harshness all the hopes they had 
had before of being some day made Roman citizens. 

So Rome’s government was not much liked in Italy 
itself. 

A 9. Condition of the Provinces.—The pro- 
ivinces were governed by magistrates sent every year 
I from -Rome'oy theS|g^. The custom was that 
after a man had been consul in Romfe, he should go 
and rule a province for a year. A man only became 
consul after he had held other magistracies, and to all 
of these he was elected by the people. He had, then, 
to make sure of his elections by giving very splendid 
games to the people, and these cost him a great deal 
of money. The governor of a Roman province gener¬ 
ally left Rome very much in debt He had during hi& 
year of office to make three large fortunes, one to paj 
his debts, one for hiiqself to live *pon, and one 
bribe his judges if he were brought to trial.* Cm 
course this money had to be gotten from the poor 
people whom he governed. If he did anything wrong, 
and the people of the province complained tq the 
Senate, the governor was bror^ht to tnal, but he was 
almost always acquitted. He bribed his judges, and 
the senators all hoped to go as governors of provinces 
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some day, and so they would not be hard upon one 
another. 

So the people of the provinces were sadly oppressed 
by^t his government of the Slmite. 


CHAPTER VI. 

ATTEMPTS AT REFORM BY THE GRACCHI. 

1. Dangers of the Roman State.—You see 
ha# mahy dangers there were m the Roman state, and 
you see why Cato and Scipio feared about the future 
of Rome. 

Before trying to see how these eyjls were to be got 
rid of, let us clearly say what they were:— 

(1) . The Roman people was becoming a rabble, at 
the head of which was a small body of rich and selfish 
nobles, who fed and amused this rabble to make it 
do as they told it 

(2) . Slave labour had taken the place of free labour 
m Italy, and the number of fi-eemen was becoming 
smaller and smdler 

(3) . Rome was treating the Italians hardly, and the 
Latins proudly, because the rabble of Rome did not 
want to give anyone else the privileges which they had 
themselves. 

(4) . The people of the provinces were everywhere 
oppressed. 

2. Plans of Tiberius Gracchus for reform_ 

Now, in the year 133 an attempt was made in Rome 
to mend some of these evils. Tiberius Sempronius 
^Iracchus was a^Roman noble, who had seen the sad 
state of Italy, and who had been at the wars in 
Spain, and knew ho# badly the Romans treated the 
Spaniards, and how weak the Roman army really was. 

So he came back to Rome, to see if he could not 
make things better. He got himself elected tribune 
of the plebs in 134, and at once proposed an Agranan 
Law. The public land of Rome was now very large, 
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and it was used by the nobles, who paid no rent to 
' the state for it. Tiberius Gracchus wanted to take 
' this land and divide it into small farms for the poor 
people. Of course the ricli men did not like this, and 
as there were ten tribunes, they got one of the other 
tribunes to object to the law which Tiberius Gracchus 
brought forward. Now no law could pass which a 
tnbune objected to. But Tiberius Gracchus proposed 
to the people to turn this tnbune out of his office, 
and so carry the law. The people agreed to do this, 
and the law was passed, but you see that the old 
laws of the state were broken to pass it. This was not a 
very good sign for the future ; for if changes could not 
be made m Rome without breaking the laws, it seemed 
likely that the changes would do more harm than good 

Tiberius Gracchus soon found that this was the 
case. His law was very hard to carry out, and^d 
bot do much for the poor people at once. Tne 
ftobles hated him for it, and he knew that if he were 
not made tribune next year, the nobles would kill 
him. So he tried very hard to be made tnbune, 
and the nobles tried to prevent him, and so there 
was a riot, in which Tiberias Gracchus and threej 
hundred of his followers were killed. This was inj 
the year 133, and was the beginning of a time of\ 
rnolution in Rome, that is, a time in which neither/ 
Side cared for the old laws, but both sides were ready! 
to carry what they wanted by force and bloodshed! 
if they could not do it in any other way. 

3. Reforms of Caius Gracchus.—Ten years 
aftM the death of Tiberius Gracchus, his younger 
brother. Cams Sempronvis Gracchus, tried to carry out 
the same plans (123). It was in vain tharhinadflrer 
strove ta prevent hmi. Sfee haS beai very proud of 
her sons T^en they were boys, and once when a Roman 
lady was showing her all sorts of fine jewels, Cornelia 
(for that was her name) called for her sons, and when 
they came she put her anns round them and said, 
“These are my jewels." Now one of them had been 
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killed as a rebel, and she was afraid that the other 
might soon be killed also. 

Cains Gracchus went muqji farther than his brother. 
Hejeems to have wished to break up the government 
^dSether.' ‘Rh was anrt /-arApH K.. 


- -_ ^ _ — , without paying.^an¥°-aUBa<iiun 

IpT^consuis or ^ma^ ^TTe wanted to upset the 
govfetniMnt of the nobles, and make a government 
of the people, with himself at its head First he won 
over the people by passing a law that they should 
always Save com sold them at a very low price 
Then he won over the knights to side with him against 
the nobles by giving them greater chances of making 
money in the provinces, and also by*ordenng that the 
jurymen for the future should be chosen from the knights 
and not from the Senate. In this way the knights had 
all the power of the law-courts on their side, and now 
were quite equal to the Senate. The rich men had 
before this joined with the nobles, but now the rich 
men and the nobles were opposed to one another. 
Cams Gracchus said that he had thrown down a 
dagger for the .enemies of the people to stab one 
another with. 

4. How Caius Oracchus failed.—When Caius 
Gracchus had thus gott the people and the knights on 
■his side, he passed an Agrarian Law, and founded many 
xolonies for the poor people, both in Italy and outside 
Italy. So long as he only tried to do good to the people 
of Rome, they were very pleased at all he did. But 
in his second tribunate (122), he proposed to make 
^ the Latms citizens of Rome, and to give all the 
Italians the rights'* which the Isatins then had. The 
Romans, however, did not like this j they thought that 
it was better to keep X.S themselves their high position, 
which meant their cheap bread and their games, so 
they would not have this law of Gracchus. It was 
a ^eat pity that they would not have it, as it would 
have done a great deal of good to the Roman state. 
For it was impossible for the people of one city 
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to govern the whole world, unless they were ready to 
take into their city every one who was fit to obey their 
laws. Now the Latins were almost the same people 
as the Romans, and had always been then allies, 
and had obeyed Rome’s laws, and fought bravely for 
her. If the city of Rome was to grow larger it could 
not have any new citizens better than the Latins. If 
the city of Rome was not to grow larger it would«have 
to govern all its subjects by force, and it would be 
iirpossible for the few people of one city to govern 
the world by force only. You will see *hoW this 
difficulty came back again, and the Romans had to 
give way at last; but it would have saved them much 
misery if they ha4 been wise enough to take the Latins 
into the state of their own accord, as Cams Gracchus 
wanted them to do. Next year, 121, Caius Gracchus 
was not made tribune. He tried to live quietly in 
Rome, but there was soon a not, in which the nobles 
attacked him and his followers. Many were killed, 
and Caius Gracchus amongst them. 

You see firom this what a bad condition Rome was 
in, and how different it was now fi-om the old times 
of the struggles between the patricians and plebeians 
Then the Romans held by the laws, and did not kill 
one another, but now the laws were thought very little 
of, and force and selfishness seemed to do everything. 


CHAPTER VII. 

TIME OF MISGOVERNMENT AT ROME. 

I. Slave War i/i Sicily.—After the death of 
Caius Gracchus the nobles did what they pleased m 
Rome. They paid no more attention to the Agrai^ 
Law, and the state of Italy grew worse and worse. 
The slaves were so many that it was very hard to keep 
them in order. In Sicily there was a great war caajed 
on by runaway slaves, who made themselves into an 
army, a nd for ^g.yeare resisted theRosians (104-99). 
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2. War with Jugurtha. — The nobles cared 
nothing for Rome’s honour, but only for their own 
pockets. They governed badly, and took bribes from 
foreign kings, who were allowed to do what they liked 
if they could pay enough. This was especially seen in 
a war that took place in Africa. After Carthage had 
been destroyed, the greatest state m Africa was Nu- 
midia. The King of Nugiidia w^ a friend of the 
Roman people, and had fought with them against Car¬ 
thage So Rome had a good deal to do with Numidia, 
and the -Numidians often helped Rome in her wars. 
In 118 a king of Numidia died, and left the kmgdom 
to his two sons and an adopted son named Jugurtha. 
Jugurtha determined to have the kmgdom all to him¬ 
self, so he murdered one of the sons and made war 
upon the other, who applied to Rome for help. The 
Senate was bribed by Jugurtha, and did all it could 
to please him, at last, however, Jugurtha besieged his 
brother in Cirta, and when be took the city put him 
and all his army to death (112). After this the 
Romans thought they must interfere, but the Senate 
for more money were willing to let Jugurtha off very 
easily. He cadie to Rome to excuse himself before 
the people, and whilst he was there he had a Numid- 
ian prince, of whom he was afrmd, murdered in Rome 
itself. But his bribes were stronger than the laws, 
and when he left Rome he looked back upon it, and 
feid, “ Oh city, where everything is sold, you would 
sell yourself if you could only find a buyer.” 

The Romans declared war against Jugurtha, but he 
bribed the generals, and for three years very little was 
done against him.. At last, in 108, a good general, who 
would not take bribes, Quintus Metellus, went against 
him and defeated him* Metellus would have finished 
the war, but in 106 the command was taken from him 
by Caius Marius the consul. 

j. Rise of Caius Marius .—^This Caius Marius 
jWas a msarcinow birth, but a good soldier. He had 
♦risen in war by his bravery, and had held magistracies 
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in Rome. He was an officer m the army of Metellus, 
and was very much hked by the common soldiers, for 
he was a rough man like themselves, and talked with 
them, and lived as they aid. It is said that Metellus 
laughed at him for his low birth, and so Marius dis¬ 
liked him. Also in Africa a soothsayer told Marius 
that he would become a very great man, greater 
than he ever had hoped to be. So Marius left Africa 
and went to Rome to try and be made consul in 
io6. He found fault with Metellus before the people, 
and said that he could cany on the war better him¬ 
self. So the DeOT^^e, consul, and morp 

tl ^ that, ^ they ^id that he should be. general in 
Afr ica instead ^? Before this time the 

Senate always said wSat the consuls should do: but 
since the time of the Gracchi the assembbes^^of-the, 
beOTliB-hai-'g5n^-mrt1^:Sgai.^nTe in the of 


"Tw^us finished the war in Africa, and brought 
Jugurtha in tnumph to Italy in 104. But you see 
this war ought never to have taken place if the Senate 
had governed honestly; and, when it did take place. 
It ought to have been finished much sooner if the 
generals had carried it on honestly. However, when 
It was over, Marius was the most powerful man in( 
Rome. He was the leader of the popular party, and 
also the general of the army. ' 

4. Power of the Army at Rome.—The army 
had greatly changed since the time of Hannibal. The 
Roman soldiers were no longer citizens who fought when 
their country wanted them, and then went back to their 
work. But as wars rvere now constantly going on, 
and gomg on too in distant countnes, this could no 
longer be the case, and the Xarmy was fiill nf tn>»n 
who took to a soldier’s life 


fne fayounte or tnese soldiers: he was a soldier by 
trade himself, and had risen in consequence to poarer 
in the state. Notice, then, that when Marius was made 
consul, it was a sign that ffie government for the future 
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was to be carried on by the anny, as well as by the 
people and the nobles. 

5. Wars against the Teutones and Cimbri— 
Marius was soon wanted to oony on another war. Two 
great tribes of barbarians from the north had entered 
Gaul west of the Alps, and threatened to dnve out 
the Romans, and even attack Italy. They came with 
their wives and children, like a wandenng people 
lookmg for a home. They seemed very strange to 
the Romans, these people \yith blue eyes and flaxen 
hair. They fought bravely m battle, rushing upon 
then enemy with fury. At first these Cimbn defeated 
the Roman generals in southern Gaul, where the 
Romans had conquered the country along the Rhone, 
and made it a provmce, which is' still called the 
province, or Provence, “rhe Romans, after this de¬ 
feat, were afraid of another bummg of their city by 
barbarians, so Marius was made consul agam, and for 
the next five years liTwas'fluted again and again. 
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doubted what to do, but at last he aimed the people, 
and Satuminus was killed (99). But now neiAer 
side liked Marius, for he was true to neither, and 
did only what he thought would make himself most 
powerful. So for the future Manus was not likely to 
be of much use in the troubles of the Roman state. 

7, Marcus Livius Drusus. — These troubles 
began very greatly to increase; for the Italians were 
growing more and more an^ at the way in which 
Rome treated them. The Latins also had been ordered 
to leave Rome, where many of them used, to live, 
because some of the nobles thought they voted against 
them in the Assemblies of the people. To prevent 
these grievances from breaking out into war, Marcus 
Livius Drusus, d tribune, proposed in 91 that the 
citizenship of Rome should be given to all the Italians, 
and so all the Italians would be made equal with 
the people who lived in Rome. But both nobles 
and people were very angry with Drusus for bringing 
forward this law, and on the day on which it was to 
have been voted upon Drasus was murdered. He 
was stabbed as he was going into his house, and 
died saying, “ When will the state have another citizen 
like myself.” 

8. War with the Italians.—The news of this 
murder stirred up the Italians at once to rebel: they 
saw that Rome would never of her own accord give 
them any rights: so they tned to get them by force. 
The chief of the rebel peoples were the Samnites. In 
the year 90 began a war, in which Italy was divided 
into two parts, and one fought against the other. At 
the end of the first yeads war the Romans felt that they 
must give way. But they gave way little by little: at 
first they gave the Roman citizqsiship to all the Italians 
who had not yet revolted: then to all who should 
lay down their arms in two months. In this way 
^ome^^on back all who were not very hostile to 
her, and so could go against Samnium, which fiad 
shown again all the old vigour of the Samnite wars. 
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In this war there arose a new general amongst the 
Romans, Lucius Cornelius Sulla. He was a noble, 
who had first learned w^ under Marius when he 
fought against Jugurtha. But he had not shown him¬ 
self very desirous of holding office in the state, and 
had not put himself forward In the year 89 he 
was commanding against the Samnites and defeated 
the*. 

9. Results of the Social War.—At the end of 
the year 89 all the peoples of Italy except the Samnites 
and Lucihnians had submitted to Rome, and had re¬ 
ceived the Roman citizenship. This war, which is 
called the Social War, or war against the allies , was 
almost over.''TR.ome had had to give way, and had 
been forced to go back to her old plan of making 
other people equal with herself, and always from time 
to time taking in fresh citizens into the state. This 
plan had for a time been laid aside by the nobles, and 
Rome had run in consequence into great danger. This 
war had destroyed houses and Jrasted fields in Italy 
almost as much as the war with Hannibal had done 
It made the number of farms in Italy smaller than it 
had been before, and drove more imrii who bcfwie. 

10. Causes of th« Civil Wars —You find, then, 
Rome’s armies growing larger and larger, and the men 
who went to be soldiers were better than the men who 
stayed at Rome and idled, and were fed by the 
Senate, and spent all their time in baths an tLj ports 
in the circus. You see, then, that the armywas 
becoming more important than the people, and Jhe 
erenerals of the aitav were beoomin g more' powerful 
than the mainstratpi; qf 'the ■ffale— When this was 
the case, it was plain-that questions about govern¬ 
ment would noJ^gerJbe agreecf about, but b e sou ght 
a bout . This' was what happened : the' gov^pment 
cdi]ld not do anything against the generals of the 
army. For the next fifty years we have a period of 
Civil War 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE CIVIL 7JKRS OF ROME. 

I. War wittL .Mithradates.— This Social War was 
not the only difficulty which the Senate had before them. 
During the last twenty years a great power had been 
^forming in the east under Mithradates, king of Pontus. 
^ontus IS m the north-east of Asia Mmor, next to 
Armenia Mithradates for some time went on con¬ 
quering the people m his neighbourhood, and when 
the Romans interfered he stopped for a little while, 
and then went on again. At l^t war broke out with 
Rome in the ye ar 8 8^^hen Lucius Cornelius Suh a 
was one of the consuls. He was appomted by the 
Senate to carry on the war. 

■ Marius and Sulla—But Marius, though old, 
Ranted the command for himself, so lie joined wrdnone 
of the tribunes, P. Sulpicius Rufus, who brought before 
the people a number of laws which went against the 
Senate, and amongst them a law that Marjus should 
be appointed general in the East mstead of Sulla. 
When Sulla’s army heard this they were very angry, 
and marched agamst Rome, and drove out Manus, 
and put Sulpicius to death. It was the first time I 
that Rome had been token by her own army, but 
.it was not to be the last From this time the chief 
power in Rome had to be fought for, and Rome had 
to pay those who fought Sulla did not stay long 
in Rome, but he passed some laws to make the 
Senate stronger and the tnbunes weaker. Then, 
hoping thmgs would, remain quiet at home, he went 
off to the warjgainst Mithradates. 

3. Sulla in tfie East.—?tt was quite time that he 
did so, as Mithradates had entered Asia Mmor, and had 
order^a^U the Italians there to be put to death: r 50,000 
are said to have been killed He had also sent trpops 
into Greece, which had rebelled against the Romans 
and had joined him. So when Sulla landed in Greece 
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in 87 he had quite enough to da He managed, how¬ 
ever, to win back Greece, and meanwhile Mithradates 
made himself unpopular in ^la Mmor; so that when 
another army was sent from Rome, which landed in 
Asia, Mithradates was obliged to ask for peace in 84, 
Sulla made peace because he wanted to go back to 
Italy, where things again were m confusion. 

4. Marius in Exile.—^After Sulla had left Rome 
the two consuls began to quarrel,.one being on thejj 
side of S,ulla, the other on the side of Marius. At last f 
L. Cornelius Cinna, who was Marius’ consul, gathered 
an army and brought Marius back. Marius had had 
many troubles in trying to escape from Italy. The 
Wilors of a ship on which he wished to go to Africa 
persuaded him to land near Mintumae, and then 
sailed away and left him He was pursued and 
taken pnsoner, though he had tried to hide himself 
by standing up to the chm in a marsh. He was put 
in prison at Mintumae, and the magistrates sent a 
Gaulish.slave to put him to death in prison: but 
when the slave cam^ to Manus the old man’s eyes 
flashed so tembly through the dark pnson as he said, 

“ Fellow, darest thoii kill Cams Marius ? ” that the 
man dropped his sutord and ran away Then the 
magistrates were ashamed, and let Marius go. He 
crossed over to Afnca, but had no sooner landed than 
he was .warned by the magistrates to go away. Those 
who were sent to tell him to go found him sitting 
among the ruins of Carth^e, and when they had 
given their message he said, “Say you have seen 
Caius Marius among the..niins of Carthage." 

5. Cinna and Sulla.—No# IHiarEis troubles were 
over, Manus cartie back to Rome very savage after all 
that he had suffered He and Cinna put to death a ll 
the chief people who were opposed tdihemnorTive 
days the gates of Ronfe were shut, and Marius went 

; through the streets with a body of soldiers, who put 

i to death any one he pointed out In the year 86 

? Marius was made coii^ for the seventh time, but 
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he did not live long to enjoy his power. He died, 
over the age of seventy, hated by all for his cruelty. 

‘' Cinna continued to hold the chief power at Rome 
till when Sulla, who had finished the war with 
Mithradates for the present, prepared to cross to 
Italy. Cinna thought it better to go and meet him 
in die East,—but he was murder ed at Ancona by his 
troops as he was on the poiiit df"settmg- out Wlien 
Sulla landed in Italy he had on ly 40, 000 men, while 
the consuls had 10 0^0^ He could not therefore 
march to Rome at once, so he remained in south Italy, 
and won over the people by kmdness, defeating the 
armies sent agamst him. 

6. Sulla’s Victory.—In the year 82 the struggle 
became more important The Samnites, who had not 
yet been subdued after the Social War, joined with 
the old party of Marius. Sulla was making good his 
position on every side, and at last m despair the 
Samnites and Marians retreated to Rome, and would 
have destroyed it But Sulla followed them, and a 
great battle was fought just outside the walls of Rome. 
The SamnitgS-were widi difficulty defeated, and Rome 
was saved. 

So Sulla was now master of Rome, and could do, 
there what he liked. You see how in all these last/ 
five years the power had been in the hands of one/ 
|nan, and the Senate and^l the old wap of governing] 
jiad been set aside. Now~Sulla decided to do aM 
that could be done to bring back these old ways, aniv 
to set up the government of the nobihty again.' 

7. Sulla’s Government.—Sulla showed quite as 

much cruelty as Marius, had done. He seems to have 
wished to make his government quiet and peaceable 
by putting to death everybody who was opposed to 
it Lists were put out every day of men who were 
outlawed, and whom any one might put to death 
without trial, and also get pay for doing it It .js 
said that the chief people in Rome WCTe 

killed in this way, and all their property was sold 
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for the good of the state. This was a terrible way 
of bringing in peaceful government, and was hardly 
likely to succeed. You nAy think how bad an effect 
it had on the morals of those who lived through it 
Many men suddenly became rich, many more hoped 
that they would gam something for themselves by 
kiljing others. Ever y one w as made -anxious, and un¬ 
quiet for a long while to come. 

'■ Then, when Sulla had got rid of all his enemies, he 
went op to put the government in order. He was 
made dictator, and as such passed a number of^ laws 
to make the Senate stronger. When he had done this 
he had himselTelected consul (80) to show how a consul 
ought to govern. He gave most magnificent games, 
and fed all the people of Rome for many days. Then 
be retired from Rome and from its politics to a house 
fi the country, where he died in 78, and was honoured 
^th the grandest funeral that had ever been seen 
in Rome. 

8. Troubles after Sulla’s Death.—It might have 
seemed that Rome would now go on quietly, but the old 
evils soon broke out again. The Social War, and the 
Civil War which follpwed, had wasted Italy, and made 
its population still less than before. It is true that Sulla, 
when his wars were over, had given his soldiers farms 
in Italy, by founding what were csH^^A military^colmia. 
But these soldiers were restless, and soon sold their 
land and went to live in the towns, and so Italy again 
Went back to large farms tilled by slaves. 

, Again, the Senate and the nobility, on being restored 
.to power by Sulls^ looked upon the state as something 
they had a right to use for their own purposes. They 
were more bent upon making money than ever, and 
many of them made larger fortunes than ever. Their 
government was selfish at home and weak abroad, 
iso it pleased nobodj^and soon_foun<t doubles on 
lefery side. 

" 9. War with Sertorius in Spain.—First, in 
•Spain, there was a rebellion against Rome set on foot 
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by a Roman, Quintus jertorius. He had been a general 
on the side of Manus, and fled to Spain when Sulla con¬ 
quered. There he gathered the Spaniards round him, 
.^d also a large number of Romans who had fled like 
nimselt He had very greatly the power of gettmg 
barbarous people to obey him, and so he lived amongst 
-the Spamards, and,taught them all the virtues of Roipe. 
For many years the Romans could do nothing against 
him: they sent their best general Crweus Pqmjpeius, 
but he did not do very much. AtTas“t the'Spahi'ards 
became tired of the long war and the misery it brought. 
Many deserted Sertonus, and he became suspicious 
of the rest Then some of his officers made a plot 
again-t him, and murdered him in his tent at supper 
(72). After his deafli the rebellion wasr put down, 
and Spam again was obedient 

10. Troubles in the Elast.—But there were other 
troubles quite as great for the Romans. The Medi¬ 
terranean Sea swarmed with pirates, who disturbed 
all the Roman trade Mithradates, too, in Pontus, 
had only been waiting to gather his forces together, 
and in the year 74 he agam went to war with 
,the Romans. At ffist he was beaten by the Roman 
\ general, Lucullus, and driven from his kingdom, but 
‘he got h^ from the King of Armenia, and in the 
- year 67 Lucullus was defeated, and Mithradates re¬ 
turned to Pontus. So far the Romans had gained 
nothing by the war. At the same time, also, the 
Roman fleet had failed in its attempts against the 
pirates in the Mediterranean. 

11. Rebellion of the Gladiajtors—All these 
things showed how unable the Senate was to carry on 
the government in matters abroad. Their weakness at 
home was shown, at the same time, by a dreadful war 
which again laid waste Italy. This w^ the Ql<fdia- 
iorial War which broke out iir 73. Tfie gladiators were 
men who were trained to fight with one another and 
kill one another to amuse the Roman people at their 
games. These men were r^ilarly taught their horrible 
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trade, and there were schoob of gladiators in different 
parts of Italy. Many of them were pnsoners who 
had been taken in battH agamst the Romans, and 
were now being taught how to amuse their conquerors 
by their death. A number of these gladiators made 
their escape from a pnson at Capua, under a brave 
leader called^ Spartacus. Their numbers grew very 
ojijckly, for Slaves' and gladiators escaped on every 
side, anil L'^SGTiY of Spartacus soon reached 40,000 
men. The Roman gciic'ii.-'TO’-S defeated by them, 
and Rdme was in great danger of an atiack.** 'Vipjlacus 
himself was a great man, and wished to lead his 
followers over the Alps back to theu native land of 
Gaul or Germany. But they found they could rob 
as they pleased m Italy, so they stayed there and 
did almost what they liked; but they soon began 
to quarrel amongst themselves, and at last, in the 
year 71, were defeated by the Roman general Marcus 
Crassus. _ At the same timp rn^ns Pomppins. who 
had Been sent for from Spam, after the death of 
Sertonus, fell upoq the rest of the slave army and 
almost entirely destroyed them. 

12. Power of Chseus Pompeius.—Many people 
now expected that fompeius would behave like Sulla, 
and enter Rome With his army, and so put himself 
at the head of the government. But he came back 
quietly, and he and Crassus were made consuls for 
the year 70. Froni this fSe Pompeius was the most 
important man m Rome He tned to please both 
the party of the nobles and the party of the people. 
It seemed to the people that he was the only man 
who could put ah end to the wars in which they were 
engaged; so, in 67, he was made general against the 
pirates by a special decree of the people. In three 
months he cleared the Mediterranean Sea of pirates, 
pursued them to Cilicia, and destroyed their strong- 
Ivalds. 

13. Pompeius in the East—Meanwhile Mith- 
radates had been making head in Asia, and the general 
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sent by the Senate had shown himself quite useless. 
So, at the proposal of one of the tribunes, the com¬ 
mand i^ Asia.was givm_Jo _ I^inpeius. The Senate 
opposed this, but in vam. The people were too strong, 
for them, and the Senate found that the favourite ofl 
the people could do anything he pleased. 

« Po m peius, therefore, went against Mithradates in 
66.' H^'drove him out of his kmgdom of 
and followed him into Armenia, whi*-’'--- .ic ned. For 
a time Mithradates sfeU .i.eu to resist, but at last his 
own ...ucijLfi£L.against_him, and Mithradates in the 
year 63 Killed himself, that he might not be given over 
to the Romans. After this Pompeius went on to 
Syria, which he brought under t^ rule of Rome. 
From Syria he passed t o Tudse a/wbich for a time 
resisted, and even after Jerusalem had submitted^ a 
few Jews still held out on the Temple rock: but 
they were at last surprised upon the Sabbath, since 
they did not think it right to fight on that day. 
Pompeius entered the Temple, and wondered much 
at seemg no idol or statue in it, for the Romans 
did not understand the religion of the Jews. After 
this Pontus, Cilicia, Syria, and Crete were all made 
provinces of Rome, and in the year 61 Pompeius 
came back to Rome again a successful conqueror. 

r4. Troubles in Rome.—But while Pompeius had 
been establishing order abroad the government of the 
Senate had become still weaker in Rome itself. Ever 
since the time of the Gracchi there had been a party, 
of the people opposed t o the nobles an d th e Senate , 
^e saw now liUle gOCff this party had got from the 
help of Marius and his J-oops: Sulla had put it down 
for a time, and had given the power back again to the 
Senate. But in these last few years the Senate had 
ibeen growing weaker, and the party of the people had 
?been growing stronger. Pompeius had been a friend 
Ipf Sulla’s, and so belonged to the nobles’-party, but. 
the nobles were rather afruid of him,.aodLhfi4id not 
trust tiiem. 
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15. Chief men in Rome_^TWbest man amongst 

' the nobles was Marcus Porcius CSo, who kept to the 
old Roman virtues, and wished to keep also to the 
old Roman government. Another man of great con¬ 
sequence in Rome was Marcus Licmius Crassus, who 
had made a very large fortune, which he was always 
increasmg; he tned to please both parties, and so 
gef everything he could for himself Marcus Tullius 
Cicero also, was a great man m Rome. he was not 
of old family or very rich, but he rose by his own 

E ents,*and especially by his great power of speakmg 
men so as to persuade them He was one of the 
latest orators, or public speakers, that there has ever 
been, and we still have many of his speeches to the 
Roman people, which tell us a great deal about these 
times. He was a moderate man, who wished to keep 
Rome at peace, and also to put an end to the chief 
abuses which he saw. He wished to re form the old 
plan of goveniiaent by the Senate, but he did nof 
wish to change it The great leader of the popular 
party was Cams Jplius Csesar; he was of a noble 
family, but Manus ^ad married his aunt, and he him¬ 
self had mamed Ginna’s daughter, so he was very 
much liked by the people. He was resolved to 
destroy the government of th.e jSfiaate, and Then rule 
Rome himself in the name of the people. But as 
yet he had no army, so he was waiting in Rome to 
see how he could get one in due time. 

16. Conspiracy of Catilina.—How dangerous 
the state of things was in Rome may be seen from 
the conspiracy of Lucius Sergius Catilina. He was a 
noble, and had been a friend* of Sulla’s, but had run 
in to deb t, and was now the leader of a band of young 
nobles who were all ruined, and who hoped to get 
more money if they could violently upset the govern¬ 
ment Catilina joined the party of the people, and 
teied to be elected consul while Pompeius was away: 
but in the year 63 he was not elected, while Cicero was. 
Catilina is said by Cicero to have intended to murder 
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him, and then to rise and bum the city and rob as 
he and his followers pleased. Though the Senate 
believed this, yet they were afraid to take Catilina 
prisoner. He left Rome and raised an army, where¬ 
upon his friends in Rome .were put to death, by 
Cicero’s orders. Next year Catilina was killed in 
I battle against the Senate’s army, and his troops 
Were all scattered. You see how little feeling there 
Was in Rome for law and order, when a man was 
suspected of standing for the consulship that he might 
use his office as a means of plundering Rome. People 
did not know whether Catilina’s plans were lawful or 
i^ot lawful. And afterwards Cicero was exiled for 
putting Catilina’s 'followers to death without trial. 
This shows you how hard it was for a magistrate to 
know what to do in Rome, and how party feelmg 
decided everything, and there was very httle care 
for the good of the state. 

17. Pompeius, Caesar, and Crassus—This was 
the state of things when Pompeius returned in 61. It 
was again thought that he would bnng his army into 
Rome, and so rule the Senate. But he did not, and 
came back to Rome as a simple citizen (61). He 
found, however, that when the first gratitude was 
over he was not so powerful as he expected to be. 
Gradually he quar relled about many little matters with 
t he Senat e. Caesar saw this, and took advantage 
o? it; TTe agreed with Pompeius and Crassus that 
'they should all three work together to get what they 
each wanted. In the year 59 Caesar was made consul, 
and as such passed an Agrarian Law, which was to 
give lands to Pompeius’''old soldiers. Then a law was 
MSsed by the people making Caesar the governor of 
^^for five-'years, and putting him at me head of 
aiTarge army. -- 

Caesar had now got what he wanted; he had got 
the opportunity of showmg himself to be a great 
general, and so of gaining popularity with ffie Roman 
pec^le. He could now make himself the equal of 
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' Pompeius, and hoped soon to become a greater man 
than he was. Above aU, he could train up an army 
attached to him and ready to do whatever he told it 
i8. Caesar in Gaul —So in the year $8 Csesar 
wentjjff_to Gaul, where he soon foimd pletriy ttr'do. 
In the next seven years he succeeded in entirely con¬ 
quering all the land north of the Pyrenees and west of 
the Rhine. He even crossed over to Britain (54), 
and, though he did not stay to conquer it, he $rst 
brought the Romans into the land where the English 
live now, though the British alone lived there then. 
In Gaul Caesar showed what a very great man he was. 
He was busy in conquering Gaul, but he never lost 
sight of things in Rome at the same time. He was 
I a skilful general, and also a gf eat writer as well, 
'and has Jsl Lus his o w n--a ccounti^pfchi»h^wara-in 
Gaul, where Tie was beloved both % the Roman 
soldiers and also by the natives of Gaul. He was 
kind to those that he conquered, yet he always took 
care that they should be thoroughly beaten. Caesar 
tnajlA rna(j«i jp Gajil. and brought in Roman ideas and 
R oman" customs, ^d als o taught all his officers to 
deaTkmdlywitKtSe Gauls. In this way he succeeded 
in making those of the Gauls, who were not killed or 
made slaves, quite-content to be ruled by the Romans. 
Though he was only there ten years altogether, and 
when he left he took his army with hun, still the 
Gauls did not rebel against Rome. This conquest 
of Gaul by Caesar is the greatest instance in Roman 
history of the way in which Rome could not only 
conquer, but cpjild-bind the conquered amntries to 
herself. It was also most ^important for the future 
of Rome herself. You have seen how greatly the 
people of Italy were declining in numbers and in 
energy. The Gauls became children of Rome, and 
:you 1^ soon see that many of Rome’s greatest men 
^came from Gaul. Also this conquest of Gaul by 
Caesar first brought the power of Rome into those 
parts of Europe which our own history has most to 
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do with. Csesai’s invasion of Bntain is the first great 
fact that we have related to us about the land in 
which our fathers afterwards came to live. 

19. Caesar’s induence^in Rome.—But Caesar 
had to keep a close watch all this while on things that 
were going on in Rome. He had been sent to Gaul 
first for five years. But he wanted to stay there longer 
to get more money, and become more known to his 
soldiers; also, the hordes of slaves he got made him 
rich enough to pay his debts m Rome, and to buy over 
to his side many men who were powerful with the 
people. He could only stay in Gaul if Pompeius 
and Crassus would help him, or at all events would 
not prevent it In Rome itself there was great con¬ 
fusion. Every year the election to the consulship 
caused a w^_of £^ies. There were constant riots in 
the streets, m 3 every one was discontented. Pom¬ 
peius found that he was becommg less and less power¬ 
ful with the Senate, and also with the people. 

20. Plans of Csesar, Pompeius, and Crassus. 

tr-Men looked to Caesar for advice, and in the year 56 

Pompeius and Crassus went to meet him at Luca. 

.-There they agreed .to unite again, and get by their 
united influence all that each of them wanted. So in 
the next year, 55, Pompeius and Crassus were elected 
consuls, by the help of soldiers whom Caesar sent 
from his army in Gaul to vote in the assembly at 
Rome. As soon as they became consuls they pro¬ 
posed to extend Caesar’s commamdjn, Gaul-for five 
years more. Then a tnbune proposed to the people 
that the province of Syria should be given for five 
years to Crassus, and l^e provmce of Spain for five 
years to Pompeius. 

So these three men, Caesar, Pompeius, and Crassus, 
divided all the power in Rome. The Senate could 
do nothing against them. The old Roman B^public 
was beginning to fall, and the power"oTthe nobles, 
as a body, had given way before the wealth, and in¬ 
fluence of individuals. 
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21. Death of Crassus.—Crassus went away to 
Syria at once, where he was killed in battle against the 
Parthians, in the year 53. These Parthians were the 
great enemies of Rome m the East lor some time to 
come; they lived among the deserts, where the Romans 
found it hard to follow them This defeat of Crassus 
at Chairse was a severe blow to the Roman power in 
the East But, more than this, the death of Crassus 
broke the bond of union between Caesar and Pompeius 
there were now only two men, and not three, to share 
the poWer in Rome, and so Caesar and Pompeius 
became nvals, with no one to stand between them. 

22. Rivalry of Pompeius and Caesar.—Pom¬ 
peius had not gone to his provmce ip Spain : he waited 
m Rome, which was not customary for the magistrate of 
a province. Also, he got the Senate to give him the 
province of Spain for five yeairs more. By this means 
he became superior to Caesar, for when Caesar gave up 
his provmce of Gaul, aind also his army, as he would 
have to do in the year 48, Pompeius would still be 
governor of Spain, and would have an army at his 
command. Caesair would have to come to Rome and 
live as a private noble, while Pompeius would have 
all the power, as beitg general of an army. But mean¬ 
while the constant riots m Rome gave more and more 
power to Pompeius. The Senate could do very little 
to keep order, and Pompeius hoped that, if he waited, 
things would become so bad that he would be called 
in to keep order, and so would get all the power for 
hiniself. 

tJaesaris friends of course did not like this, and 
Csesar was afraid that when hejcame back to Rome as 
a private man he would be brought to trial on some 
charge or another before the people, and then would 
be condemned by votes of Pompeius* sddiers. 
There was no certainty what might happen, and Caesar 
was determined to carry out lus own pl^s, and to 
alter the government of Rome. The Senate was more 
afraid of him than of Pompeius, wfrg made hiroself 
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the head of th e party of the nobles and those who 
held by the existing form of gov^ment Caesar, 
on the other hand, was th e leader of the pe ople, 
and of those who wisfied*for a reformTnUre govem- 
menL It was soon very clear to every one that the 
, questions in dispute would never be settled peaceably,, 
but that there would be a great civil war. 

23. Quarrel of Pompeius and Caesar.—Jhis 
was the question about which the war broke out: Caesar 
demanded that either both he and Pompeius should 
give up their provmces at the same time, or he should 
be allowed to stand for the consulship while absent 
in Gaul, so that he might come to Rome as consul, 
and be as strong as Pompeius in the state. Caesar 
was at the head' of an army, and had many friends 
in Rome, but the Senate did not know how strong 
he was, so they refused his proposals, and when 
jpvo of the tribunes took Caesar’s side they were 
threatened with loss of their office. They fled to 
Caesar, who now had a cause for war, and who 
advanced into Roman ground, passing the httle river 
Rubico, which separates Gaul from Italy: he said 
he' came to defend the tribunes of -the-p«^ile.agaiast 
the Ssnate. In January, 49, the great war broke out, 

24. Civil War of Pompeius and Caesar.— 
Pompeius was taken by surpnse when Csesar actually 
came agamst him, and when he found that troops did 
not gather round him he left Rome, with the consuls 
and Senate, and sailed to Greece. In sixty days Caesar 
had gained possession of Italy: but he only spent 
a few days in Rome, and then hurried to Spam to 
fight Pompeius’ army there. In the battle of 

he defeated Pompeius’ generals, and broke up their 
army. Then he came back to Rome, and by his 
kindness and justice won over all those who did not 
care much how Rome was governed, but only wanted 
to live peaceably. 

2$. Defeat of Pompeius.—Next year (48) ^he 
crossed over to Greece, where Pompeius had gathered 
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a large army, and the great battle that was to decide the 
fate of Rome was fought on the Phaisalian plam. Pom- 
peius' army was twice as large as Caesar’s, but Caesar’s 
troops had fought with him in Gaul, and he knew 
he could trust them. It is said that he gave an order 
to his men before the battle to stake at the enemies 
faces, for he knew that a wound m the face would 
fngliten the Roman nobles. After a long battl e. Cae saj 
was^jdctonous. Pompeius did not stay to fight agmn^ 
but fled tQ-Egypt, where he was murdered in a boat as 
he was landing. Caesar, who followed after him, wept 
when Pompeius’ head was brought him He used 
his victory very mercifully, and did not put any one 
to death, for he did not only want to conquer, he 
wanted his conquest to last, and he knew that he 
could only establish his own power on justice and 
mercy. 

26. Csesar in the East.—^When Caesar followed 
Pompeius to Egypt, he found there a quarrel gomg on 
about the kingdom, between Ptolomsus XII, a boy 
of fourteen, and his sfeter Cleopatra. Caesar took the 
side of Cleopatra, anq made her queen after Ptolomaeus 
had been jcilled m bittle. Then he passed to Asia, 
where he defeated a| rebel kmg at Zela, and wrote 
his famous letter to the Roman Senate “Veni, vidi, 
vici,” (I came, 1 saW, I conquered) He had no 
sooner reached Rome than he set off again to Aihca, 
where many of Pompeius’ p«irty had assembled, and 
were gathering troops among the Africans. They were 
defeated with great slaughter at Thapsus (46). 

27. Caesar in Rome.—Still Csesar could not rest, 
for toe sons of Pcmpeius had raised an army in Spam, 
where they were beaten by Caesar after a desperate 
battle at Mun^a 1(45). After that Caesar came back 
to Rome as master of the Roman world. The Senate 
made him dictator for life, and gave him every pos¬ 
sible honour that could be found. But Caesar wished 
to establish his power entirely, and to hand it on 
to others after him; so he wanted to be made king 
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at once, and change the whole form of the Roman 
government from a Republic to a Monarchy—^but 
a Monarchy resting on the people. He wanted to 
take in amongst the number of the Roman citizens 
the people of the provinces, as soon as they showed; 
themselves ready for it. He wanted also to make thej 
Senate a council of advisers to the king, and hej 
wanted to bnng mto it not only Roman nobles, foutj 
also the chief men of the provinces * 

28 Murder of Caesar.—Now, many of the Ro¬ 
mans disLked these changes, and disliked Caesar. So, 
just as he was beginning to settle down in Rome to live 
quietly, after all his hard work, a plot was made against 
him. He was murdered in the Senate-house (March 
13, 44) by a band of men, amongst whom M. Junius 
Brutus and C. Cassius Longinus were the chief. They 
were all men to whom Csesar had shown great kmd- 
ness, but they thought it was their duty to mamtam 
the Roman state, mstead of submitting to a single 
master; so they murdered Caesar m the name of 
liberty. Caesar died at the age of fifty-six, and is perhaps 
the greatest man m all history, when we consider both 
the greatness of the things he did, and the wonder- 
fill powers of mind and body which he showed. He 
is not only a great general, but also a great statesman 
and a great wnter. He had many faults, for the times 
in which he lived were full of wickedness; but the 
poor people liked him, and his soldiers were entirely 
devoted to him. 

29. Antonins and Octavianus.—The murder of 
Caesar, however, did not restore the old government of 
*'the Senate, as Brutus aijd Cassius thought it would do. 
It only brought on new disturbances and civil war 
for the next yparc Caesar had left as his, 

heir Caius Octavius, his great-nephew, the son of 
his sister’s daughter, but he was only a boy of 
the age of eighteen at the tune of Caesar’s death, 
and was being educated in Greece. By Caesau’s 
he was adopted ar his son, and so changed his name 
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to Caius JuUvifi„Caesar. Octavianfls. In Rome, how¬ 
ever, was one of Caesar’s generals, Marcus Antomus. 
who stirred up the people against Brutus and Cassiu^ 
so that they had to leave Rome. Then Caesar’s old 
soldiers gathered round Antonius and asked to avenge 
their leader’s death Antonnis hoped by means of 
this army to make himself master of Rome, as Caesar 
had done. But O ctavianiis . young as he was, was wise 
and cautious He came to Rome, and made himself 
popular to every one Many of Caesar’s old soldiers 
came round him, and he soon became powerful When 
war broke out between the Senate and Antonius he 
sided with the Senate, till Antooms was defeated in 
the battle of Mutina (43), where also the two consuls 
who were commanding for the Senate were killed 
Then Octavianus came to Rome with his troops, and 
forced his own election as consul Then, having got 
a position of real power, he made peace with Anton¬ 
ius, and with Marcus T,epidiis. who, as governor of 
part of Spam and Gaul, had an army at his command. 

30. Second Triumvirate.—^Thus was formed (43) 
what is known as the second triumvirate, or board oj 
three men. Just as, twelve years before, the affairs of 
Rome had been settled by three men, Pompeius, Csesar, 
and Crassus, so now itere they settled by three men who 
found themselves at the head of armies, Octavianus, 
^Antonius, and Lepidus. The first thmg they did was 
to secure themselves by putting every one to death 
of whom any of the three was afraid, just as Sulla had 
done before. One of the people who was killed at 
this time was the great orator, Marci a Tullius Cic ero. 
He had stood fi.mly by the Senate,“lind hadf^^ken 
very fiercely against Antonius in some very celebrated 
speeches, so he was killed, at the age of sixty-four. 

When they had thus settled matters in Rome, they 
had to face Brutus and Cassius, who had gathered 
together a large" army ~in TSIacedonia; while Sextus 
Pompeius, the son of Cnseus Pompeius, had collected 
a fleet, and was in possessiqp...ef Sicily. But Brutus 
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and Cassiixs were not good generals, and despaired 
^ soon of their cause. In two battles fought at 
J’hilippi they were defeated (42); in the first battle 
Cassius committed suicide, and in the second Brutus 
did the same. 

31. Octavianus in Italy.—After this battle An- 
tomus went to the East, where he met Cleopatra, the 
queen of Egypt, and became so fond of her that h*e 
stayed with her in Egypt Octavianus went back to 
Italy, where he tried to establish order. It was at last 
agreed that Antomus should rule the East, Octavianus 
the West, and Lepidus Africa. Octavianus had the 
hardest work, as he had no ships, and Sextus Pompeius, 
who had a large fleet, could prevent the com-ships 
from sailing to Rome, and so could produce famme. 
Octavianus, therefore, had to get together a fleet of 
his own, and also to try and keep the Romans quiet 
At first his ships were defeated, and he was in great 
difficulties, but at last, m 36, he succeeded m over- 
commg Pompeius, who was, however,Joined_by.Lepi- 

‘ dus,.. 4 terough fear of Octavianus growing too power- 
fuL Lepidus was defeated and depnved of his power, 
and Sextus Pompeius was driven to take refuge in 
the East, where he was put to death by Antonius. 

32. Civil War of Octavianus and Antonius. 
—It was now Antonius’ turn to be afraid of the power 
of Octavianus, who was master of Italy, which he had 
saved fi-om great distress, and where he had quietly 
and moderately introduced law and order. All Caesai’s 
old soldiers followed him, and he was the head of all 
the old political party of Marius. Antonius, on the 
other hand, became more and more disliked at Rome. 
He lived entirely in the East, where he was altogether 
under the influence of Cleopatra, and followed eastern 

Aiabits and customs, which the Romans heard of with 
disgust So, gradually, a war came about between 
Octavianus and Antoniu^ which was settled by the^ 
battle of Actmm, in the year 31. This battle was 
fought at sea, off ffie west coast of Greece, and was 
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decided by the flight of Cleopatra’s ship in the middle 
of the battle. Antonins was so distressed at this that 
he followed her ; and then all his ships, seeing their 
general run away, turned jnd fled likewise. Antonins 
was pursued to Egypt, where he attempted to commit 
suicide on hearing Cleopatra was dead: but she was 
not dead, and he lived just long enough to see her, 
bijt died in tune to escape fallmg into the hands of 
'Octavianus. Cleopatra was taken prisoner, but com- 
|nitted suicide by the sting of an asp, or poisonous 
%erpent, which she contrived to have sent to her in 
k basket of fruit. She was the last queen of Egypt: 
after her death it was made a Roman province. 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE EMPIRE. 

I. Why the Romans took one man as ruler. 
—So now again the Roman world was under the rule 
of one man. The murder of Julius Caesar had only led 
to thirteen years of (Confusion, and at the end of that 
tune Cmsar's adoptejd son stood m much the same 
position as his fatheit had done. £yery one was now 
bred of these civil wars, which had l^ted since tlie 
times of Marius and Sulla, for more than fifty yeaus. 
Very few people were alive who had seen (K^~wSrs 
begm. Very few had ever known what it was to 
live under a settled government So men had lost 
much of their love for Ae old jgoveniment oCRgpie, 
and WOT? contented with any government that woiSd 
give them quiet .and peace, and would bring back law 
and order. Almost all the chief Roman nobles-had 
been killed in these late wars. There was no family- 
left which could claim to be as great as the Julian 
family. Octavianus was by far the most powerful man 
in the state, and there was no means of getting rid 
$f Jl^ or governing without him. After the battle of 
Actium, when Octavianus returned to Rome, the power 
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of the state passed entirely into his hands, and Rome’s 
government slowly changed, in reality though not in 
name, from being a Republic to being a MoTiarchy, 
or the rule of one man. * 

2. How the Empire was founded—Octavi- 
anus, however, had learned from the fate of Julius how 
, dangerous it was to try to change the form of govern¬ 
ment openly: he had learned that it must be done 
slowly and quietly. So he never wanted the title of 
“ kmg,” nor did he wish for any extraordinary powers. 
But he slowly took to himself aJl the old magistracies, 
or at least the power of the old magistrates. You 
remember that when Rome drove out her kmgs and 
became a Republic, she did not make any violent 

and H^y’^^mi^^'^Then 

little by little this power was split up, and pieces 
of it given to new magistrates. Well, Octavianus 
took to himself all these scattered powers one by 
one, and so became a king again, though he.^xaulgd 
the name of kmg. He took the title, f^perc^ £f 
which means the holder of a military comntam fiom 
the peoplg. It is this title which has been shortened 
mto ^mperd^, and which we now use as the chief 
title of Oct^anus and his successors. By this power 
of Imperator he was head of the army, and the use 
of this title more than others shows what the new 
rule was really founded upon. Then he took the 
authority o f_ Censor, by which he could control the 
appointmentT to the Senate. He also was made 
princeps, or chief man of the Senate, who always 
spoke first on every question, from, this again comes 
our title Prince. By these powers ot j^nssi iuid 
princeps h^ became also he^ pf.the Senate. Next 
he received the tribunician power for life, and as 
such became head of the people. TTien he took 
the consular power for life, and so was the chief 
magistrate of Rome. Lastly, he became chief pontiff, 
or priest, and so was heiuj of the Roman religion. 
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Thus he had gathered into his own hands the control 
over every part of the old government, and also held 
.his powers for lif&JBLe-^o had the title conferredi 
■upon himself of ^^eustu^ ox the Majestic, just as 1 
Iwe say "Her Msljesty.” It is by this name of) 
ijAugustus that Octavianus i^^lways known in hisf 
'{later life. 

3. « Rule of Augustus.—Augustus lived quite 
simply at Rome, without any show of grandeur. He 
kept watch over eveiything, and always had his own 
way. He accustomed the Senate and the people to 
look to him for orders what to do about everythmg. 
Sometimes he offered to resign his powers, that they 
might see that they could not do without him. Once 
he went away from Rome, and at tlie next elections 
there was a riot, which only his presence could put 
down. It was by these means of trymg not to give, 
offence to any one, and of doing everything under the! 
old names, and so not seeming to make any change,t 
that Augustus established the Empire in Rome. > c ^ 

4. Roman Writers under Augustus.—He 
ruled the Roman world from b.c.^ to a.d. la. and 
the Romans were h4ppy under his rule after all then 
wars. His reign w^s the time in which the great 
Roman writers flouiSshed, and their works are full 
of mentions of him. It was in his honour that 
Publius Virgiliiia Mgro wrote his poem of the .^Eneid, 
tojtell the great deeds of .dSneas, who founded Alba, and 
from whom the Julian family, to which Juhus Caesar 
had belonged, was said to have sprung. Qmntus 
Horatius FJa,cc:u% and Publius Ovidius liaio, also 
xwrote poems at this time: and Titus .lijgus wrote 
■his great history of Rome. Augustus was fond of 
having literary men about him, and used to encourage 
them to write. Hence it is customary to talk about 
the Augustan age of literature as bemg that in which 
jthere were the best wnters, and they were the most 
'highly esteemed. 

5. Effects of the Empire on the Provinces. 
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—But the chief thing that Augustus did was the general 
arrangement of the government Tou see that Rom^s 
government, up to the time of the Empire, had been 
the government of the p^ple of the city of Rome over 
all the peoples they had conquered. the .Sorial 

War all t h<* had hpr-n mfide Rffman flitienniT)- 

but they couldTonljr vote at^ome-itsetf^'aiHTof course 
every man m Italy could not go to Rome and„vote 
every time there was an Assembly. The chief power in 
Rome was simply that of the-rabble«tRome, who came 
and voted just as they were led by some one popular 
for the time. The Senate had been always trymg 
to keep this “Roman people” quiet and obethent 
to itself, but had failed to do so. When the Empire 
was once established this difficulty was settled: both 
Senate and people had to obey the Emperor. The 
power of govemmg the provmces was no longer left 
to the Roman people, but went either directly or in¬ 
directly to the Emperor. Thus, under the Empire, 
the Italians gradually lost their freedom, and the 
provincials gradually gamed equality with them. 

6. Extent of the Roman Empire.—If you 
look at the map at the begmnmg of the book, 
you will see how large was the extent of Rome’s 
dominions under Augustus. After a great defeat 
in North Germany, he thought that Rome had con¬ 
quered far enough, and that it was only necessary for 
her to get good strong frontiers. His wars were 
mostly carried on agamst the Germans, and he at last 
succeeded in making the two great nvers of the Rhine 
and the Danube the boundaries of the Roman tem- 
toiy. Thus you see Rome’s dommions were bounded 
on the west by the Atlantic Ocean; on the noyth by - 
th e English Channe V-the--Rhini^ the Danube, 
Black. Sea, and the mountains of XSncasus ;”on 3 ie 
east by the Armenian mountains, the Tigris, and the 
Arabian desert; and on the south by the African 
deserts. Along all this frontier there were only two 
(Weak points : one was towards the Gomans, and the 
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oth^ on the east side towards the Parthians. These 
two peoples, the Germans and the Parthians, were 
the enemies whom Rome had chiefly to fear. When 
Au^stus died he left directtbns to his successors not 
to increase these dominions: and up to the end of 
the Roman Empire only two other countnes were 
■ added. One was Britain, which had already been in- 
vadelli by .Caesar,, but which the Emperor 

ClSudlusconquered m a.d. 51, the other was Dacia, 
which was added by the F.m jieror a.d. 106 

7. New Governmelfr^ the Provinces.— 
These provinces had been governed, you remember, 
by those who had been magistrates at Rome, and 
who were purely Roman governors, settling ever^hmg 
in the interests of the Senate. So the provmces 
had been oppressed and ill treated by many Romans 
who wanted to make money out .of them. Augustus 
took many~^onKese 'pfovinces under, his own care, 
and appointed his own governor, who was under 
I his control. Even m the other provinces, which 
still were under th^care of the Senate, Augustus 
had officers who kept watch over the governors 
of the Senate. Hejwas always ready also to hear 
the complaints of the people of the provinces, and 
used to see that juslice was done to them. In this 
way the provinces #ere delivered by the Emperor 

' from the oppression of the Roman nobles. The pro¬ 
vinces before had been looked upon as estates of the 
Roman people, which they might deal with as they 
chose, and out of which they made as much money as 
they could. But now the provinces began to be equal 
jkwith Italy, and both alike were parts of a great system 
' of government, at the head of which was the Emperor. 
Instead of being .the mistress of all the peoples she 
jhad conquer^ R^QmfiJjecani£JinlylIien:.jcapital city. 

8. Equality between Rome and the Pro¬ 
vinces.—This, then, was the result of the change I 
which was brought about when the Roman Repubhc 
b^:an to have an Emperor at its head. You see that' 
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in this point the emperors went back to the old plan 
which Rome had followed at first; they did not want 
to keep the conquered people outside the state, and 
give them no share in it, hut they gradually gave the 
provinces Roman citizenship, anid so made them all 
equal to Italy herself. It was because the nobles of 
the Senate had not followed this plan that they had 
failed to govern However, this gift of Roman citfeen- 
ship did not do much good by itself, as Roman citizens 
c ould o nly_yote at_j R.ome itsel f, and "df coursT men 
living away from Rome could not go there to vote, 
however important the matter might be. When the 
emperors gave Roman citizenship to cities or districts 
they did not givq any real power m the state, for there 
was no real power except what they had themselves, but 
they gave the nghts of the Roman law and an equal 
position to that of the Romans who were scattered 
about as officials through the provinces. So you 
see the city of Rome first conquered the’ ci vilise d 
world, and then gradually ma de 
world citi'7<.ng nf prvmp, anft citizens Were 

equal with one another, but all had to obey the 
Emperor who, however, though he ruled them all, 
was only a Roman citizen himself 
i This was a very curious result of the Empire, and 
Was one that came about slowly: but there was 
this result at once, that the provinces were better 
governed The people were very oratefnl to ji^ ^ gi|stus 
for this . We are told that one day, as he^as ^hng 
m ms yacht in the Bay of Baiae, a Greek ship which 
was sailing past saw him. The sailors at once stopped 
the ship, and, coming to his yacht olad in white robes, 
they sacrificed to him as to a god, saying “ You have 
given us happiness, you have secured to us our lives 
and our goods.” 

9. Wars of Augustus.—^Though Augustus was 
for the most part busy with arranging the provinces, he 
also Carrie^ on some wars. The most important of thdse 
was with the Germans, whom Augustus wished to con- 
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quer. At one time the Romans had won all the 
country between the Rhine and the Elbe, where our 
forefathers the English and Saxons were living, but a 
German chieftain, Arminius,"as the Romans called him, 
attacked the Roman general, Varus, and destroyed all 
his troon« 'i)‘ Au^stus never recovered from 
griei at this loss: it is said he used to call out in his 
'slee^, “ Varus, Varus, give me back my legions.” ~.At- 
all evenU-G&mai^ SSSli of thsJUune-andHBanube, 
^^g::: aafajrflm th g'~Romahs, “and although wars werm 
made afterwards, they were not wars for conquest, but' 
rather wars to keep down the Germans and prevent I 
them from crossing the Rhine. 

10. Death of Augustus.—^Augijstus died in the 
year a.p. 14, at the age of seventy-six. He was a 
very clever man, who had always known how to use 
everything for his own advantage. He liked to act 
gently rather than violently; but he shrunk from 
nothing that might help him to get what he wanted. 
He was not happy In his private life; his daughter 
vexed him greatly, and at last he had chosen to 
succeed him his stfp-son, Tiberius Claudius Nero, 
who was not of the JulSn house by burth, but was the 
son of Augustus’ second wife, Livia, by a former 
marriage, and had been adopted by Augus|us as his 
son. 

11. Accession of Tiberius.—Tiberius (14-27) 
had been greatly employed by Augustus in state affairs, 
and had for the last two years slwed Augustus’ power. 

I So the Senate, when Augustus was dead, gave him 
the same honours as Augustus had held, and he be¬ 
came Emperor in -the same way. But Tiberius was 
not so pleasant and kindly as Augustus had been: 
he was rather stem and sullen, and was fiftyrfive 
old when he came to power, and so was too old to 
ilchange his ways of life. He did not keep up al|^ 

( the old forms of the Republic as Augustus had done. 
He' did away alt^ethCT jwiA thg,Assemblies of the 
People for the purpose of making la^; and we must 
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own that the people who could give up tiieir right 
so' easily did not deserve to have it The Senate 
also felt itself to be entirely under his power, and 
some of the feeling of tHfe old Roman nobles again 
awoke. For the hrsi n-Iae years Tibenus did a great 
deal of work: he saw that the p..ov!»res were nghtly 
-governed and that the laws were obeyed, nuw i— 
felt that h^was not liked, and he became jealofls of 
his nephew, Qeraian«s«s, who was very popular with 
all classes. So he grew suspicious and tyrannical, 
and, unhappily, the state of things in Rome allowed 
1 him to be as cruel as he pleased 

12. Evils of the Government of the Em- 
, perors.—We hAve seen what was the good side of 
1 this new government of Emperors,—the proyisces werei 
'freed from oppression, and men became more equay' 
But we must now look at the bad side of it, of which 
Tiberius and his successors show us only too much. The 
people who lived in Rome were very different from 
what they had been in the days when the Roman 
people ruled for themselves. The old Roman nobles -j 
had d^d out, and m then places had''groiTO‘'TIp 
a large IBody of men, who owed their riches to the 
Emperor, who had not been bora in Rome at all, 
and who cared very little about the old customs 
The upper classes in.Rome were very nch, very 
luxurious, and very lazy. The lower class^tia-Rome. 
were po longer the f armets-anCTyThat^weren-mob 
olLpeople-who'had-come together from ev«y side 
to -frve.at. Rome, because-it was cheap to live there, 
anddhexe.wer&plentyi3^4UiHweoa£Bts. A great part of 
'them had come to Rome as slaves,*and had>managed 
to be set free. Now this mob cared about nothmg 
except how they could get bread without doing any 
work, and amusements without paying for them. So 
long as the emperor took care that they had these, 
they did not trouble themselves about what he did. 
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what he pleased, and he had a guard, known as the 
Prcetorian Guard, of about 6,000 men m Rome itself. 

13. Rise of a class of Informers_In this state 

of things the Senate lost its sense of freedom \ it had 
very little to do, and yet its members wanted to have 
something to make speeches about. So they took 
to accusmg one another of different crimes against 
the emperor, and they showed their cleverness in 
finding out new sorts of cnmes that might be done 
agamst him. Thus, one man was brought to trial 
because he had melted down a sdyer ima ge of the 
emperor to make plate for his own table. ^SlT first 
Tibenus~would"hot' allow trials to go on for such 
charges, but, when he had grown suspicious, he used 
this temper of the Senate for his own purposes. Those 
whom he was afraid of were got nd of in this way. 
.There grew up a cto of men who started the trade 
of informers, who got up these charges agamst any 
one whom they thought the emperor would like to 
see put to death, and who made large fortunes by 
getting a share of the property of the condemned 
man. In this way ^most all that remained of the 
Roman nobles were!put to death. The rich and 
distinguished men lifed in constant fear that they 
would be accused. Even Tibenus himself was fiight- 
ened: he left Rome and went to the little island of 
Capreae, Where he lived, amongst astrologers, a gloomy^ 

' and wicked life. 

14. End of the Reign of Tiberius—But, though 

Tiberius had left Rome, he was still regarded as its 
chief ruler, and this shows you how great a change 
‘.had already come over Roman ideas. govem- 

' ment of Rome had now become a power belonging to 

a person, aftd no f to thg s tate. Tiberius gave his 
poWerTb oiEers to exercise for him, and Rome was 
governed by the captain of the Praetorian Guard, 
.lEUus SeianuSj who was very cruel, and who hoped to 
succeedTlBenus. He killed almost all the emperor’s 
rdations, till at last Tiberius was afi-aid of a con- 
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spiracy against himself, and sent a letter to the Senate, 
ordering them to make Sejanus prisoner. The letter 
was a long one, and was read aloud m the Senate 
while Sejanus was there, expecting that it contained 
the news of some new honour for himself. At the 
end of the lett^ was the order to arrest him : Sejanus 
was instantly seized; all who had been his friends 
before left him at once; and orf the way to pfison 
he saw the people pulling down his statues, which 
Jiad been put up in the streets. He was put to 
death at once in prison. This will show you how 
the Romans, when once they had lost their freedom, 
lost also all their nobleness of character, and became 
mean and slavish and unfeeling. Tiberius djedf being 
gloomy and wretched to the last, at the age of seventy- 
eight, and every one at Rome was glad when he died. 

15. Caius Caligula.—Butthe^next emperor, Cams 
(37-41), was quite as bad. and shows still more the 
bad results of lettmg one man have such great power 
as the emperors had. He was the grandson, bv 
adoption, of '^glius, and was the s on of Germanicus, 
whom thS^omans ha^“ 16 veJ so much. He is gener¬ 
ally called Caligula, which means a “ little boot," and 
was a nickname given him by his father’s soldiers. 
Caius became mad when he was emperor. He was 
always weak-headed, and could sleep only very little, 
and so his weakness and restlessness, when he had the 
great power of emperor, led him to give way to the 
wildest fancies. He had all the ships of Rome put 
together on the sea across the Bay of Baiae, and then 
covered with planks, on which was laid earth, and 
trees were planted. Then he ipde along this in^ 
solemn procession, that he might say he h^ ridden' 
on hor seback on the se a. On thmgs like this he 
spent so mudi imoney "Siat he had to put rich men to 
death, that he might seize their property. So terrible 
Tat last was his craelty that a conspiracy was n;ade 
^against him, and he was murdered by some of his 


, servants. 
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16. Claudius.—^For a time the Senate tried to 
rule Rome; but the Praetorian Guard paid no atten¬ 
tion to them, and made Claudius emperor, who was 
brother of Germanicus, an(t uncle of, Caius. He had 
alwa;^ been neglected, and looked upon ^ stupid; 
in fact, he would have been put to d^th long before 
if he not been despised as useless. The Prae¬ 
torians fniinH him hiding in the palace jjf. Csius ; one 
of them saw his feet behmd the tapestry with which 
the wall was hung: he dragged him out, and, on 
seeing who he was, cried out that he should be 
emperor. All the rest agreed, and the Senate was 
obliged to give way. 

'' Claudius (41-54) ruled well enough when left to 
himself, but te md not know how to manage business, 
!and so things were done for him by his wife, or his 
' servants, who were all wicked people. In the year 43 
Claudius crossed over to Britain, and the conquest of 
the island by the Romans was begun. Claudius was 
very good to the Ga^§, and gave many of them the 
Roman citizenship; go he was called “the_feth<a:.af 
the^ provi nces-” He had, however, two very wicked 
wives. The second one, Agrippina, was also his 
niece: she was a widow, and persuaded him to adopt 
her son, Lucius Domitius Nero. Then she poisoned 
her husband, to make her son’s succession to the 
empire quite sure. 

17. Nero.—Nero (54-68) is known as a monste iuof* 
cruelty, who put to death every one whom" he diose. 
He even killed his mother, who had done so much for 
him: first he tned to drown her by having the ship 
)sunk in which she was sailing, and afterwards, when 

' she was saved from the water, he sent a soldier to kill 
her. Nero had no care for anything. In the year 64 
there was a great fire in Rome, and Nero went up to 
a hill that he might see it better, and fiddled while the 
city burned. Many suspected that he gave orders to 
spread the fire farther that it might make a finer sight. 
Tben afterwards the Christians were accused of having 
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made the fire, and many of them were put to death on 
the charge of general hatred to mankind. 

18. Growth of Christianity.—^Jesus Christ lived 
in the time of Augustus aud Tiberius, and Chnstianity 
had been quietly spreading ever since among the 
, poorer classes all over the Roman Empire. At first 
the Christians were disliked, because they refused to 
do* so many things which every one else did. All 
games and amusements were coimected with the wor¬ 
ship of some of the heathen gods, and so the Chnstians 
.did not go to them. But there had grown up also, 

1 under the Empire, a custom of worshipping the em¬ 
peror as a god. This may seem strange to you, when 
you think what sort of men these emperors were; but 
all the old religions had really died but before Rome’s 
conquenng power: they had been national or local 
religions, and had no meaning to peoples who had 
lost their nationality and become parts of a great 
empire. So the only thing that men all had in com¬ 
mon was obedience to the emperor, and the emperor 
was the most powaful thing Aey knew of: so they 
set up statues to him, and worshipped him. Thei 
Christians could no^ do this, and so could not appear^ 
at the public festivals, when sacrifices were offered taj 
-the emperor. Thi 4 was the reason why they werd, 
looked upon as unsocial, and haters of mankind, aa/ 
well as unloyal to the emperor. 

ig. Death of Nero.—At last Nero’s cruelty could 
no longer be endured. The provinces grew angry at his 
doings, and the armies murmured The Roman people 
would do nothing for him, and, deserted by every one, 

I ^t last he committed suicide at the age qf thirty.^ 

20. Disturbances in the Empire.—Nero left ■ 
no children, and there was no member of the Julian 
family to succeed him. There now arose the difficult 
question for the Romans, how the succession to the 
Empire was to be settled. It had seerded to belong 
of nght to Augustus, and to his family by adoption 
after him, for the Julian family had always been power- 
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fill in Rome, and some even thought that it had 
sprung from ^e old gods of Rome j but, now that the 
Julian family had come to an end, there was no means 
of knowmg who would be the right man to appoint 
The election was made by the Senate, but it could 
be of no use unless the army agreed. 

21. Galba.—^The Senate elected first Servius Sul- 
picius Galba (69), who was general of the army in 
Spain, and a Roman noble. He wished to govern 
well, but was stem to the Praetorian Guards, and 
offended the man who was most popular with the 
Romans, Marcus^Salyius _Otho. Otho expected that 
Galba would adopt him as HTs son, and so that he 
would succeed }iim as emperor, but Galba adopted 
some one else; so Otho persuaded the Praetorian 
Guards to rise and kill Galba, and proclaim him em¬ 
peror. 

22. Otho.—But the soldiers on the German frontier 
were not willing that the Praetorian Guards should 
make emperors as they pleased. They proclaimed 
their own general, Aulus Vitellius, and marched to 
Italy. Otho and his Praetorians were defeated, and Otho, 
after a reign of three months, committed suicide (69). 

23. Vitellius.—^Vitellius" was'soon found to be of 
no use as an emperor: he was distinguished only for 
gluttony, and spent all the money he could find in 
eating and drinking. The soldiers in Syna r efused t o 
have him as emperor, and proclaifneiT their own 
general, Titus Flavius Vespasianus. Vitellius was 
attacked on all sides, and, after great tumults, in which 
the city of Rome suffered a great deal, he was put to 
death, and Vespasbji.waa,made emperor. 


CHAPTER X. 

THE FLAVIAN EMPERORS. 

I. The Flavian Emperors (69-192.)—With Ves¬ 
pasian (69-79) begins a new Ime of Emperors, which 
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lasted for the next hundred years. These are called 
the Flavian Emperors, because Vespasian was of the 
Flavian familj:,_|4ad the emperors who succeeded after 
the" 3 eath of his sons followed m his footsteps, and 
looked to him as the founder of their power. During 
these hundred years Rome was governed by good 
emperors, with only! one exception, and the people 
were prosperq^ and ha ppy. 

2. Change made by Vespasian.—This was very 
greatly due to the wisdom of Vespasian, who brought 
back order to the state, and disciplme to the army. 
At first his position was by no means easy, for he had 
none of the claims to rule which the Julian Caesars 
had had : he was not sprung from a very distinguished 
family, nor had he done very great deeds for the 
Roman people. He was only a good general, and a 
wise and prudent governor of a Roman province, but 
there were many other men who might claim to be as 
good as he was. He could not expect any of the old 
respect for the person of the emperor, or any belief in 
his divine descent So Vespasian laid all this aside, 
and tried to go back to the old ideas of govemmg the 
state: j ie tried to rule fr y mf'*"*’ 

[^mh Ke^paid gre^ honours: he tried to bring back 
agam the idea ortEejuIe oTthe city of Rome over the 
world : he always lived at Rome himself, and lived as 
simply as Augustus had done. He did not set himself 
[above theTawspas ’Caius"and Nero had done, but was 
I careful in everything to obey them. 

Thus, you see, h e had no claim to rule except that 
be could rule well; and so he and those wh6 Ipllowed 
ium did their Best for the prosperity and comfort of 
,the people. But they did no more than this: they 
did not make the people wiser, or stronger, or more 
fit to govern themselves, and so it happened that this 
prosperous time came to an end, without any fault on 
the part of the emperors, in confusion and distress. 

However, for the time, Vespasian put down the 
luxury and wickedness which had been growing greater 
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and greater m Rome under the last emperors. By 
hvmg a simple life himself, he made the senators 
live better, and by obeying the laws himself he taught 
others to do the same. We never find after his reign 
the same wickedness as there had been before. 

3. Titus.—Titus, Vespasian’s son, put down a 
rising of the Jews, besieged Jerusalem, and; after a 
long siege, took it: the Jews resisted to the last, 
and the whole city, as well as the Temple, was 
burned (70). The J ews were scattered thr ough oth er 

, co untne s, 

at peacfc Titus (7 Q-81). succeeded his father. lie 
wasting* and liberaTto ill men, and was called the 
“ Darling iif mankind.” At the beginning of his reign 
was* a terrible eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which 
destroyed the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, 
and covered them over with ashes. They have now 
been dug up again, and you can still see there what a 
Roman city was in tliose days, as many of the houses 
still remain almost the same as when they were first 
buried by the cinders and ashes Vespasian and his 
' son Titus built splendid buildmgs, such.as the^Baths 
of Titus and the Colosseum, which were both ""open, 
free of charge, to alt the people of Rome The baths 
were a sort of club, where everyone met and talked, 
while the Colosseum was a great theatre for games and 
shows. The emperors had to keep the people in 
good humour by providmg such thmgs for them. 

4. Domitian.—Domitian f 8 i-o 61 -was vervdifTer em 
from his brother Titus, for he was cruel and gloomy, 
and took pleasure, m bloodshed. During his reign 
a great general, Caius Julius Agricola, was carrying 
on the con quest of Britain. He advanced northwards 
as far as the Grampian mountains, and defeated the" 
Caledonians. After his time the Roman power over 
Britain was firmly established Domitian reigned till 
a conspiracy was formed against him on account of 
his CTUeto^p-and . he was murdered in his palace in 

' the 9d 
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5. Nerva.—After the murder of DwniUan the 
Senate proclaimed as emperor an old senator, Marcus 
Cocceius Nerva (96-98). He had always been very 
kmd, and was liked by alL He tried to reign peace¬ 
ably, and to forget all the crimes that had been done 
m the reign of Domitian, but ihe J’rjstoiian Guards 
rose and demanded the death of the murderers of 
Domitian, whom they seized and put to death against 
Nerva’s will. But Nerva was determined not to let 
them do this again: so he adopted as his son and 
successor to the Empire, Marcus Ulpius Trajanus, 
who was general of the troops on the Rhine, and who 
would be able to keep the Praetorian Guards in order. 
Then Nerva died, after reigning sixteen months. 

6. Trajan.—Trajan (98-117) was the first emperor 1 
who was not of Roman, or even Italiari birth. He 
was ^ imtive^f Spain, a^ his fam ily had ^se n byl 


[goitjg away,-and. how-the government of the emperors 

l yaa hnnging 

With Trajan begihs a line of emperors, who ruled 
well, and who wer^ great as well as good men. 
The Romans were tery happy under their rule, and 
the century dunng which they reigned was looked 
upon as the happiest time in the history of Rome. 

Under these emperors the Empire did not pass on 
from father to son, but each one adopted as his son 
and Successor the fittest man he knew for so high 
a place. Trajan set the example of this to those who 
came after him. He lived in Rome simply and quietly, 
Wd was so loved by the people that he was afraid of 
no one. When he came to Rome first, he came with¬ 
out any soldiers, but simply walked through the streets 
among the people with his wife When they entered 
the palace, his wife Plotma turned and said to the 
people, that she entered her palace contentedly, and 
woifrd be willing to leave it as contentedly. The Senate^ 
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Uhe people, and the soldiers all liked Trajan equally. 
iHe pleased the Senate by treating them with respect 
}he pleased the people by his kindness and his splendid 
'buildings in Rome, where he made a great forum, or 
.open square, with galleries all round, and large halls 
Ifor public business and for libraries and law-courts. 
In the middle of this stood a tall column with sculp¬ 
tures all over it, showing Trajan’s victones over,the 

P acians 

7. Trajan’s Wars.—Trajan was the first warlike 
emperor: he pleased the soldiers because he was 
a brave general, and in the year loi he crossed 
j:ha-. and .Qonqueied-the. JI>acians,-..who had 

long been troublesome neighbours to the Romans. 
The country between the Danube, the Theiss, the 
Dneister, and the Carpathian mountains was made 
into a new province called Dacia. 

Trajan was not happy in times of peace, so he took 
advanta ffg of a <;listurh aiLce in Armenia to make an 
ex pedi tion .into the - East 14). He seems to hav 5 
had a great plan of conquest there, but after marching 
as far as the Persian Gulf he came back, and died 
at Selmus in Cilicia, in 117. It was very doubtful who 
was to succeed him, and on his death-bed he is said 
to have adopted Publius AElius Hadrianus, who had 
married his niece Many believed that this adoption 
had never really been made, but was a fiction of 
Plotina to avoid any disturbance. However, the 
soldiers believed it, and received Hadrian as emperor. 

8. Hadrian.—Hadrian (117-138) at once gave up 
all Trajan’s conquests in the East and went to Rome. 
(It was indeed useless for Rome to try and spread her 
government in distant lands, where a large army would 
have to be kept up always at a great cost. Hadnan 
did not care for war, but spent his time in travellmg 
.about the provinces, and seeing that they were well 
governed, and that his troops were well trained. He 
was the first emperor who did this, and who behaved 
as ruler of the whole world, and not only of Rome 
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and Italy. He passed over even into Britain, where 
he found that the Roman manners and customs had 
been followed by the people, so that they had become 
quite like the Romans themselves. To protect the 
boundaries of the Roman province, he built a wall 
between the mouth of the Tyne and the Solway, which 
could easily be guarded by soldiers, so as to prevent 
the •northern peoples, who had not been civilised by 
Rome, from coming down to plunder. In the same 
.way, wherever he went he ordered useful buildings 
to be built, and did all he could for the people. He 
travelled through almost all the provinces, and as a 
ruler we may look upon him as the most useful one 
whom Rome ever had. He adopted Titus Aurelius 
Antoninus, a native of Gaul. 

9. Antoninus Pius.—Antoninus (138-161) was 
called Pius, or the affectionate, on account of the affec¬ 
tion he had shown to his adoptive father, Hadnan. 
He was a good and kmdly ruler, who was looked upon 
everywhere as the “ Father of his people." He had 
been ordered by Hadnan to adopt for his sons Marcus 
Aurelius, a young man of the age of seventeen, and 
Lucius Verus, a boypf the age of seven. Antoninus 
married Marcus to | his daughter, and gave him at 
once a share in the duties of emperor, and so Marcus 
grew up to be the wisest and best of the Roman 
emperors. 

10. Marcus Aurelius.—On the death of Anton¬ 

inus, Marcus Aurelius became emperor (161-180). He 
made his brother, L ucius Vems, emperor as well as 
himself, but Verc^was quite unworthy of the position, 
and would have behaved himself like Nero if Marcus 
had not kept him back. Luckily he died in 169, and 
left Marcus free. —— ~ — 

Though he was so good, Marcus had a very un- 
, happy reign He would gladly have spent his days at 
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Danube and the Upper Rhine the Romans were 
attacked by the Germans. The reason of this partly 
was thafthe Germans themselves were being attacked 
at the same time by the Slavonian peoples, who lived 
m Russia, and so they fled from them till they came 
against the Romans. Marcus Aurelius fought a gamst 
these Germans. and _ drove them back; nuthe saw 
how hartrtrwasTorTiim to do so, and he was unhappy 
at the thoughts of what would happen afterwards. 
Another thin g which distressed him was that his wife 
Faus tma^Tthe daughter of Antoninus'Pius, was a very 
wicked woman, and behaved herself very ilL His son 
a^^pmmpd^_ 4 l£lAQt-prQinisejKell- So, altogether, 
Marcus Aurelius saw with sadness tliat nothing but 
calamities were likely to happen after his death. He 
fried to keep them off for a while, but he saw no hope 
cjf putting an end to them. He died as he was fightmg 
against the GermanSj..in the year t8o, at Vienna. 

11. Change of the Roman'^ffipire.—With 
Marcus Aurelius the line of the good emperors comes 
to an end, and the best days of the Roman Empire were 
.over. No longer was the Empire m peace both at 
home and abroad, but the barbanans along the^frontiers 
had grown stronger, while Rome’s armies had grown 
weaker. At the same time, also, within Rome’s do¬ 
minions themselves, the people were growing feebler, 
land the power of the state was falling into the hands 
1 of the soldiers. From this time forward the Empire 
had no longer to think about governing the provinces, 
but about defending them. The old boast that the 
Roman Empire in^nt the peace of the world had now 
passed away. But from this time the Empue stands 
forward as foe defender of the civilised world gainst 
the mvasions of uncivihsed barbanans. In this way, 
too, it was the defender of the Christian peoples against 
the heathen invaders, and this fact led the emperors 
in tune to become Christians themselves. 

12. Commodus.—In the reign of Commodus (ilo- 
19a) the signs of these disasters may be seen only too 
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clearly. Commodus did not care to cany on trouble¬ 
some wars as his father had done. He went back at 
once to Rome, and there gave himself up to pleasure. 
The government was carried on by a minister named 
' ^renm sj who made himself unpopular to the soldiers ; 
"So” 1500 of them marched from Britain to Rome to ask 
that he should be dismissed. He was at once put to 
death: but you see how powerful the soldiers were 
growing when they began to interfere in the govern¬ 
ment Itself. 

Commodus was cruel and wicked in every way. 
The thing he cared about most were the sports given 
to th^ people. He was very proud of his own skill 
in shooung, and once when 100 lions were let loose in 
the amphitheatre he killed them all’ with too darts. 
He used to fight as a gladiator himself, of course 
taking good care that he was m no danger of being 
hurt. This was thought very disgraceful by the 
Romans, and his cruelty was so hateful that at last he 
was murdered in his palace by his servants. 

13 Pertinax.—Mter his death, an old senator, 
PertmaxT^var made tmperor by the Senate, but the 
Praetorian Guards did not like his sternness. They 
rose agamst him and killed him, when he had been 
emperor for three months, and the power now passed 
into the hands of the soldiers, who made emperors of 
whoever they hked. 


CHAPTER XI. 

EMPERORS ELECTED BY THE SOLDIERS 
’ (193-284) 

ij^rowth of the Power of the Army.—From 
thmime for nearly a hundred years the emperors were 
chosen by the soldiers, and the government of Rome 
was consequently in great confusion. You remember 
th^ it was by the army, after all, that Julius, and 
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when they had gained it, they wished to use it with 
the consent of the people, and so keep it quietly 
without having to look to the soldiers to help them. 
Augustus, however, had not been able to do so al¬ 
together; he had kep^sqme soldiers, the Praetorian 
Guarc^ m RorSeJ and, as you have seen, these soldiers 
sometimes settled who should be emperor. Still, upon 
the whole, the emperor was chosen by the Senate,'and 
not by the soldiers. 

This state of things had lasted while the Empire 
was at peace, and the emperor lived generally in Rome, 
and was the chief magistrate of the state. But now 
things were changing, and the emperor must be the 
leader of the armies. Marcus Aurelius had been 
forced to spend his days in the camp, and to try and 
become a general, though it was greatly against his 
will. The soldiers were now the most important part 
of the state, and they would no longer take for their 
leader anyone whom the Senate sent them. 

2. Confusion on the Death of Pertinax.—This 
was soon found out when the Prsetonan Guards rose and 
murdered Pertinax (193). They then sold the Empire 
to the highest bidder, who was a nChrSEfiatSFT Didius 
Julianus. This could not be borne by the armies 
along the frontier, which all took up arms. Julianus 

, was killed after reignmg three months, and then, after 
some fighting between the different generals, an African, 
Septimus Severus, overcame the others, and became 
Emperor (193-211). 

3. Septimus Severus.—Septimus Severus was 
nothing but a soldier, and did not care about Rome 
or the Senate. He governed by force, and was only 
desirous to keep the 5fmy in his favour. Dunng his' 
reign the soldiers got higher pay and greater pnvileges, 
and so became the chief people in the' state. Up to 
this time the Praetorian Guards had always been 
natives of Italy; but Severus chose them from the 
best soldiers of all the armies, and made their number 
(0.000 So now Romp was in the power of these 
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foreign soldiers; and Severus hoped that the emperor, 
with these troops at hand, would in the future be 
strong enough to resist the generals of the armies m 
the provinces. In this way the Empire changed 
entirely, and became a government earned. jQP by 
the soldiers. 

^ 4. Ctiyacalla.—The result of this change was soon 

seen. The son of Severus, who is known by the nick¬ 
name of Caracalla (211-217), was a cruel tyrant He 
knew that he might do anything, if he only got the 
soldiers on his side. He murdered his fcr^her Geta, 
who was emperor with him, and he also went with 
his Prsetonan Guards through the provinces, and so 
was the first emperor who had been tyrant anywhere 
else than in Rome. Thus, at Alexandria, being angry 
.at the jokes which the people made about him, he 
mvited them to come outside the walls, and then 
ordered his guards to kill all who were there. Cara¬ 
calla used every means^to raise money to pay his 
soldiers, and this was another great evil which this 
new plan of government brought with it The soldiers 
must be paid very highly, and every time the emperor 
had done anything ^ey did not like he had to give 
them more money tb make them contented. So the 
people were taxed in.evei^ way to pay the soldiers. 

5. Roman Citizenship given to all thePro- 
vinces.—One good thing, however, came out of this; 
Caracalla gave the rights of Roman citizenship to all 
tho-prQvin^cgs^ so that all who were governed by Rome 
called themselves Romans alike. Italy and the pro¬ 
vinces were now equal, and there were no differences be¬ 
tween one free man and another. This was not done, 
however, for any good reason, but only that Caracalla 
might lay upon all the provi nces the taxes which were 
paid by the citizens of Rome. IStTIT this^dearee of 
Caracalla was the end of a change that had been 
slowly going on ever since the time of Caius Grac¬ 
chus. It drew the Empire much more together, and 
made it entirely one. Roman ideas had long been 
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.spreading among the people of the provinces, but now 
> everyone was in name, as well as in thought, a Roman. 
People everywhere called themselves Romans, and the 
name Roumania still remains to show how proud 
were the Dacians, whom Trajan conquered, to mix 
with the Roman settlers and call themselves by their 
^ name. 

6. Alexander Severus.—It is not worth your 
while to know the names of all the emperors from this 
time. They all met with the same fate; they were 
set up by the soldiers who had killed the emperor 
before them, and who needed some one else m his 
place to give authonty to what they had done. Then 
the soldiers soon found that they liked their new 
emperor quite as little as they had liked their old one, 
and so he was killed in his turn . The. best of these 
empero rs was Alexander Severus (222-2f^. He 
livSd sTraply at”K6Sr^ an<r'fned'“his Desr to"govem 
well At certain hours in the day his palace was 
open for any one to see him who wanted to do so j 
but a cner stood at the gate and called, “ Let no one 

I enter these holy walls unless he feels that his hearf is’ 
' pure and innocent.” Alexander tried, however, in 
vain to lessen the power of the soldiers and to pre¬ 
vent them from committing crimes. They were so 
, strong that they knew that they could do what they 
pleased without bemg punished, and were so angry 
with Alexander for trying to punish them when they 
‘ did wrong, that they conspired agamst him and killed 
i him. This they did on the banks of the Rhme, where 
Alexander had gone to lead his troops agamst the 
Germans. 

7. Rome's Enemies.—It is easy to see that 
soldiers who made emperors and unmade them as they 
pleased, and who could behave as they chose without 
fear of punishment, were not good soldiers to lead 
against the enemy. While they were quarrelling about 
which general should be emperor, the foes of Rome were 
growing stronger and stronger on the frontiers. All 
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along the Rhine and the Danube different tribes of 
the Germans were attacking the Roman borders. 
Amongst them were the Franks, who afterwards gave 
the name of France to the country which was as yet 
called Gaul, and the Goths, who were a people very 
nearly akin to the English In the East also a 
very powerful enemy had arisen in the Persians. 
They had been the great people of the East in' old 
times, when Rome’s power did not go farther than 
her own walls: but they had been conquered by 
Alexander the Great, and since then had fallen under 
the power of the Parthians In the year 226, under 
a leader called Artaxerxes, they freed themselves from 
the Parthians, and formed again a great Persian king¬ 
dom. So you see there had grown up slowly very 
strong enemies to Rome, on both the sides on which 
she could be attacked. 

8. Disasters of Rome.—Soon the weakness of 
Rome and the badness of her armies were sadly found 
out. Rome had now to fight enemies as strong as 
those whom she had had to do with in her early days, 
but the soldiers, who now fought only to get their 
pay and enjoy themselves in peace, were very different 
from the Roman citizens who had left their little farms 
to fight their country’s battles. From the_yeat_2So 
to the year 267 Rome was defeated on every side, 
f In 251 the Emperor Decius was killed in battle 
against the Goths, and his son Gallus paid them 
a yearly tribute to get peace. After this the Franks 
ravaged Gaul and Spain, the Goths plunderecTTAsla 
' Minor and Greece, while &e Persians entered Armenia 
The Emperor Valerian (253-60) marched to the East, 
but was defeate 3 '"^d taken prisoner by the Persian 
king. It is said that he was carried about in chains 
from place to place, and the Persian king used him 
as a footstool whenever he mounted his horse: when 
he died his skin was stuffed arid'kept in a Persian 
temple. These defeats led to still greater misery in 
the Empire. During the reign of Galjienus f 260-265).' 
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the son jf Valerian, arose a great number of pre¬ 
tenders who called themselves emperors. Really the 
jEmpire was now broken m pieces; every army called 
'.Its own general emperor of Rome, and durmg this 
fconfiision there could be no government of the whole. 

9. The Illyrian Emperors.—At last, however, 
the power of Rome again rose. On the death of Gal- 
Iierras a brave soldier, Claudius, a native of Illyria, 
succeeded, and drove back the Goths (268-70). After 
him came Aurelian, another Illyrian (270-75), who left 
the province of Dacia to the Goths, as he found it 
useless for the Romans to try and keep it. From this 
time the Danube was again the northern boundary of 
Rome’s dominions. But Aurelian again brought the 
Empire under one ruler. The Rofnan Empire was 
• still strong enough when it was united, and when it 
had a brave man at its head, but it could only put 
forth its strength when it was well governed. Every 
fight for the Empire between generals, every rebellion 
of the soldiers against the emperor, gave the barbarians 
1 on the frontiers a chance of crossing the borders and 
plundering the provinces Every time they did so 
the Romans became weaker and poorer, and less 
able to drive them ’back again. Though Rome might 
therefore hold out for the present, it was clear she 
would not be able to do so much longer, unless she 
changed her government for the better. 


CHAPTER XII. 

CHANGES MADE BY DIOCLETIAN AND 
CONSTANTINE. 

I. Diocletian changed a great deal of the plan of the 
Roman government. His parents are said to have 
been s laves at Rome, and he himself rose in the army 
by his ^ilities. He was made emperor by the soldiers, 
aiid was determmed to keep himself free from the 
dangers by which the emperors before him had been 
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overthrown. He saw that the two things to do 
war^ first, to defcKiJ the fi-ontiers of the Empire 
firom the barbarians; secondly, to defend ,the__emperor 
fi:om the soldi ers, so that they should not be able to 
put him-to death when they did not like him, and set 
up another in his place. He thought that both these 
objects might be gamed by dividing the empCKli’s 
power, instead of keepmg it all in his own hands. 
^He accordmgly chose a brave general, Maximi^ 
with whom he shared the Empire, and who TfiaH^ffie 
title of Augustus as well as himself. Afterwards he 
added two other generals, Galenus and. CoM^Blius, 
who had the name of Cmsar$. The Caesars were not 
so high in rank as the two Augusti, but they were to 
succeed to the rank of Augustus when either of the 
others died. 

2. Power of the Soldiers reduced.—The Ro¬ 
man Empire was thus governed by four men^inst^djif 
one, and the provinces were divided' ^ongst the Tour 
rulers. Diocletian ruled over Thrace,. Egypt, and 
Asia: Maximian over Italy and Africa: Constantins 
over Gaul, Spam, and Bntam: Galenus over the pro¬ 
vinces along the Danube These four put down all 
rebellions throughout the Empue, and then set their 
soldiers to work at building walls and fortifying the 
frontiers. Along the Rhine and Danube, and also 
along the Persian boundary, camps and castles were 
built and soldiers were stationed. For a time there 
was peace, and the barbanans were kept back. 

* This plan, however, only succeeded because the 
four rulers all worked together. So long as they 
did this the soldiers had to give - way-tO'them; they 
felt that it was no good to murder only oas of them, 
because the other three would march agamst them. 
They would be punished themselves, and would not 
after all be able to choose their own emperor. By this 
plan the armies were under the emperors' power, and 
thus, after a long while, Rome had again got a govem- 
j ment which did not depend entirely on the soldiers. 
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3. Seat of Empire no longer in Rome.—One 

great change which this new state of things made 
was that Rome was no longer jfte_only capital; other 
places became~a 5 Tmportant. In fact Rome was 
scarcely the capital at all; the Senate still stayed 
there, but the emperors did not They lived in places 
more convenient for them, as they had to be near the 
frontiers, and ready to go to war when they were 
wanted. T hug Kimrl it Ml nr». i .H i. wW - 

Minriffgand Maximian at Milan, This change was 
really a very great one. You have seen that at first the 
emperors had only claimed to be the chief magis¬ 
trates of the city of Rome, and commanders of Rome’s 
armies.' But under their rule the differences between 
Rome and the provinces had gradflally passed away. 
Rome had not now the position so far above all other 
cities which she once had had. The idea of empire 
was now no longer confined to_Ae_.ciJ)tjat.Rome itself, 
and the erapefbrs'oT Rome hv^ wherever it was most 
convenient to live. 

4. Magnificence of the Emperors.—When the 
emperors no longer lived at Rome they could make 
many changes in |he old state of things. The first 
emperors at Romet had lived bke the chief citizens, 
and their houses were simple. This had gradually 
given way to greater grandeur, and now this grandeur 
was carried by Diocletian still further. He wore splen¬ 
did dresses, and had a large number of servants; he 
could seldom be seen by any of his subjects^ and 
never did anything without great pomp. People had 
to behave to him as if he were another kind of man to) 
themselves; they had to kneel before him, and spea.^ 
to him in words of great humility. So, too, the names 
of the different servants of the emperor became titles 
of rank, which were thought more of than the old 
names of consul and_ senator. This grandeur was 
another method which Diocletian used to separate the 
emperor from the soldiers. They no longer saw him 
amongst them, and they became gradually more 
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obedient to one whom they thought greater than 
themselves 

5 Abdication of Diocletian.—Thitj then,.wiis. 

in,.and which, as you will see, those who came after 
him earned out still more. Diocletian is also famous in 
history because he is one of the very few rulers who 
have given up their high office of their own accord 
and have gone back into pnvate life. Dunng twenty- 
one years he had w irked very hard for the state, 
and , in .-jo.S, findmg his health was failing, he laid 
down before the people and the soldiers the purple 
robe which the emperors always wore, and went away 
to a palace which he had had built for himself m Dal¬ 
matia. There he lived for nine years—but not en¬ 
tirely in contentment, for there arose civil -^ars 
amongst the Caesars and Augusti, which lasted till 
the year 323. 

6. Constantine the Great.—In that year Flavius 
Valerius Constantinus, known as Constantine the 
Great, once more brought the Roman world under 
the rule of one emperor. Constantine was the son of 
Constantius the Caesar, and on his father’s death, in 
306, he was made Caesar of the troops, in Britain. In 
the wars which followed he was both wise and brave, 
and managed to spread his power. Gradually he 

f overcame, one by one, all the others who claimed to 
I rule, and so, in 323, he was the only emperor. 

7. Spread of Christianity.—^All this while Chris¬ 
tianity had been going on spreadmg in the Roman 
Empire. The number of churches and congregations 
in every city had been increasing. You have seen 
that the Christians were not liked by the emperors, 
and that many of them wer e p ut to death by Nero. 
From time to time the emperorsTiad tried to put a 
stop to Christianity. They thought that it was teach¬ 
ing the people to disobey Ae laws, and that Christians 
were not faithful subjects. They could not under¬ 
stand a religion whose followers refused to take part 
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‘ in the religion of the state. They did not object to 
the Chnstians having their own worship, but they 
insisted that all members of the state should take part 
m the state festivals and sacrifices. This the Chns¬ 
tians could not do, so the emperors from time to 
time persecuted them. It was not so much the 
wicked em perors wh o persecuted as the good ones; 
for' they looked upon the Chnstians as rebels who 
lOught to be put down Thus Trajan, Deems (244), 
and Valerian were all persecutors, but Diocletian 
was worst of all. From 303 to 313 , Christians 
were put to death m every part of the Empire, 
but it was for the last time. Tl ja . rnrstuiey w ith* 
whic h t he y ond ured-dea^ fatirer-than agree-t& what 
th ay-did p oLbeheve. Stowed that they were stronger 
t han th^ eznperors^-Through all the Roman world 
the emperor had brought everything under his own 
power except Chnstianity. The Chnstians alone held 
out for freedom, and so all those who had any love for 
freedom began to gather round them. All the old 
religions had died out; very few really believed m 
them. The miseries which the Romans had suffered 
made them feel their need of a religion; the constancy 
of the Christians when they were persecuted made 
every one admire them, and they only grew stronger 
through the emperors’ attempts to get nd of them. 
So the Emperor Constantine found the Christians so 
strong that he judged it wise to make the Christian 
religion the religion of the Empire. 

8. Constantine makes the Empire Christian. 
—Constantine was emperor alone from 323 to 337, 
and he first made the Roman Empire Christian. This 
changed it a great deal, and made it much stronger; 
for Christianity bound men together more firmly, and 
this was very much wanted, since the Empire was be¬ 
ginning to fall in pieces, because there was no great 
reason why men should want to be governed by the 
emperors rather than submit to the barbarians. 

9. Constantine founds a new Rome. —Con- 
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stantine knew this, so he determined to carry out still 
further the plans of Diodetian, and made still greater 
changes in the Empire. He knew that in Rome itself 
the old ideas of government would always be very 
strong; so he founded a new Rome, which was to be his 
,capital city for the future. This woo Halte d ; aft er 

*ltwas built on the promontory of Thrace that reaches 
out into the Black Sea; so, you see, it was on that 
part of Europe which was nearest to Asia, and also it 
was built amongst a Greek-speakmg and not a Latin- 
speakmg people. No doilbTliilSlras^cme on purpose, 
because the people of Asia had always been used to 
the rule of one man, while the people of Europe had 
not, and Constantme wanted to make his power more 
like that which the rulers of Asia had over their 
subjects. 

Also, to do this he had to get rid of the old ideas of 
Rome, according to which the Emperor was only the 
chief magistrate of a free people. By building a new 
Rome, he could take just as much of the customs of 
the old Rome as he liked, and could get rid of what 
he disliked, without making any violent change. It 
would have been hard to give the Enjperor new 
powers so long as he stayed in Rome: the Senate 
would still have had a great deal of authority. 
itt Co ns t an t in op le -a u i T w 0t iJTiTP ~Hi. i3maJe , whichR 
/bore the old name, but which waa-'fifled with men! 
whom Constantme chose, jgjin wrrn wwwy'lrf* litem { 
Greeks, and. wer e u8ed , t o gi^i4t w ay tu Uru sii. Wliu wei u | 
sS1fevei:i4}»eflr " 

10. Constantine’s changes in the Empire_ 

Thus the great change which Constantine made was to 
turn the Roman Empire into an absolute m onarch y. 
He got rid of Rome, its Senate and its nobility,T5y going 
Then he went on to make the army 
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were divided into two classes, one of which was 
quartered in towns, and the other defended the fron¬ 
tiers. In this way they were not likely to rebel, be¬ 
cause they were so divided that they could not come 
together in l^e enough numbers to do any 

a of 'of'~whi^T~'had 

These small districts again were 
gathered up into thirteen larger ones;—over these 
were set four who were answerable to the 

Emperor. Tn'flSs'way the Emperor became the head 
of a large body of officials, who were put-in their 
places by him, and, removed by him if he thought fit. 
Of course all these officials wished the EmpeTrorto go 
on being Emperor, and so would be likely to keep 
down rebellions if they could. Also, these officials 
made up a new body of nobles, who took the place of 
the old nobles. 


I. vYou see, then, hdw great a change Constantine made. \ 
■^e was very much helped m m aking it by the fact' 
^hat he had JaaesMiuyJBtiiiUlitt. The new Rome 
which he founded fiad a meaning to men as being the 
first city which had never been anything but Christiaa 
When the great change was made of makmg the Em¬ 
pire Christian, other changes could easily go with 
it People were so glad to have Chnstianity set up as 
the religion of Rome, that they looked with favour on 
all that Constantine did. 

II. Evils of the new plan of government.— 
No doubt this new plan of government made the Empire 
stronger. It kept the army in order, and took care of 
the people. But it cost a great deal of money to keep 
it going. The Emperor had to live in ^eat^andeur: 
he had a large court, and "a vely~large number of 
officials, all of whom had to be highly paid. The 
money for their pay had to be got by taxes from the 
people, and these taxes were paid on the land which 
every man possessed But as these taxes were 
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very high, men could not pay them if their land« 
were ravaged by a barbanan invasion. So this plan 
of government went on very well so long as there 
was peace, but when there was war on the frontiers 
the people were brought to great misery. What the 
barbarian spared the tax-gatherer earned away. So 
homesteads which had once been ruined were not 
built again, and thus a strip of desert land was slowly 
formed inside the Roman frontiers. Of course this 
did not come about all at once, but thinp went on 
gradually m this direction; and you will see what 
happened in consequence. 

r2. Julian.—The family of Constantine went on 
ruling after his death, from 337 co 363 The most 
important of them was Flavius Claudius Julianus, his 
■ nephew, who as a young man drove the Germans out of 
Gaul. Although he had been brought up as a Chnstian, 
he went back again to the worship of the old gods, and 
tried to brmg it back among the people. He did not 
dare to persecute the Christians as other emperors 
had done, for they were too strong for that; but he 
turned them out of all offices, and made them build 
up again the heathen temples which they had thrown 
down. In spite of this, however, Julian was a good 
emperor: he make a great expedition against the 
Persians, and defeated them several times, but was 
killed while retiring from their country. He was the last 
heathen emperor, but his attempts to bring back the old 
religion entirely failed; for very few people believed in 
it, or could do so; really there were only a few men like 
Jiilian himself, who were wise men, or philosophers, 
and who saw much worldly wisdom in the old heathen 
stories, and so held to them. Besides these, the 
country people were long in changing their old 
opinions, and heathemsm remained in the country 
after it had died away in the towns; so the word 
pagan means properly one who lives tn a village. 
After Julian’s time, however, there was never any t^k 
of bringing back the old religion. 
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13. The Barbarian invasions. —We now come 
to the time when the Roman Empire began to be 
broken up. You have seen how the Germans had for 
the last 150 years been pressmg upon the Romans. 
Though they were driven back, they became year by 
year stronger and stronger. From fighting with the 
Romans, and from being employed as Roman soldiers, 
they learned a great deal • from breaking mto the pro¬ 
vinces and plundering the Roman towns they became 
rich, and also learned Roman habits The Goths, to 
whom Dacia had been given up by the Romans, had 
learned most from Rome, but in 376 they were dnven 
to become Rome’s enemies. 

14 Invasion of the Goths.—It seems that all 
this time great changes were going on in the great plain 
of northern Asia, and in consequence of these changes 
an Asiatic people, called the Huns, came into Europe, 
and attacked the Goths The-GethsTVere defeated by 

anr^ pt la<u H nvffl to tfii-■ Da r ruh i " , 

nnmc inti? thf: liinds of the Unmnn Empire The 
Emperor Valens_w|s weak, and could not make up his 
mind whether to treat the Goths as friends or as 
enemies He took them under his protection, and 
then refused to give them food. The Goths therefore 
rose against him, and he was killed in battle io-S7#, 
oftW" which ..tho CiOths-wefeTbr softw-tiiae- niaBteis of 
th«i..Bionnu.£>Bpire»- It is indeed hard to see how the 
next Emperor, Theodosius (379-95), managed to drive 
them out He was a Spaniard, who was made em¬ 
peror because he was the only man who could be of 
any use. H a so a mo t e - 'h av e- been T e ry- clever at 
se pa ta U Bg-'i^nrHIHergm-tribes-trf-lhfr-Getba^-licom one 
an other j and then he fought agamst them one by 
one, and at last partly drove them out, and partly 
r^ade them submit to Rome. They settled in the 
■provinces below the Danube, and so, you see, the 
^Roman Empire had to allow the barbarians to come 
and take their place withiOi^djai.borders. This 
went on still i^ore afterwards, and this is the reason 
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vrhy the Roman Empire was never overthrown, but 
took the barbarians into itself, and so went on chang¬ 
ing slowly till it passed away. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

SETTLEMENTS OF THE BARBARIANS IN 
THE EMPIRE. 

I. The Goths settle in Spain Tl w ^usmr ys r 

After his death (395) it was divided between his two 
sons, Arcadius and Hononus, in the same way as it 
had been done inTKe days of Diocletian. Arcadius 
ruled in.-the. east, and Hononus in the west But 
Honorius was only a boy of the age of eleven, and 
was under the guardianship of a brave general, 
Stilicho. So long as Stihcho lived he kept back the 
Goths, but in 408 he was put to death by the order of 
Hononus, who was afraid that his power was be¬ 
coming too great When Stihcho was gone there was 
no longer any general who could resist the Goths. 
-Uniier their kmg Alanc they besieged and took Roipe 
in 4ro. Alanc died afterwards, and they buried him 
in the' bed of a httle stream which they had turned 
aside for a time and then turned back again, that no 
one might know where their great kmg was buried. 
He was succeeded by Athaulf, who had learned a 
great deal from the Romans. He saw that it was 
useless to make a Gothic kmgdom, as the Goths had 
not yet learned to obey laws and live quietly; so he 
thought it better to be friendly with the Romans, and 
to settle down with his Goths among the'Roman 


and-paMc 4 - on wrth his anBy to-Spam-aad-the-south 
of-Gaalrfrem which he drove die German tnbes whcr 
hadjnvad«d-k. He called himself the officer of the 
Roman emperor, but he really founded'a-Gothioking-' 
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dom, which was the first regular settlement of the 
barbarians inside the Roman Empire. 

2. Invasion of the Huns.—I t-woa well that t h e 
G oth s a n d-tbfr-Rom an a w e re on good terms-wUh^eacU 
•other;''for they were soon attacked by their old 
enemies the Huns !l^he_Huns,_under' 4 heir~gre^ 
‘’iing_^Altihu(433-33), burst in upon Europe. They! 
were the worst enemies the Romans ever had.' 


They were of an entirely different race tom the 
peoples of Europe: they destroyed everything where- 
ever they went, and looked so strange and horrible 
that at first the Romans scarcely believed they were 
men at all, but thought they were more like wild 
beasts. Attila attack^ Gaul, and ^ was at last de¬ 
feated at the battle of Chalons, in 451, by an army 
of Goths and Romans under die command of the 
Roman Gene ral Aetius .. Luckily, Attila died two 
years afterwards, and then the Huns fell in pieces, as 
their army was only gathered round their leader, and 
when he died the Jirmy did not keep together any 
longer. 

3. Settlements of the Barbarians.—But all this 
time the provmces of the western division of the Empire 
were being overrun by German tnbes. Tfae Goths were 
iq gp?in and South Gau l; the .Burgundians- ni.^CentTal 
Gaul; tbe_Eranks Jo North.GauL The English were 
conquenng and settling m Bntam, andTKe Vandals had 
occupied Afnca. Into Italy also the German armies 
had gone, and although their generals called them¬ 
selves officers of the Roman Empire, they really did 
what they chose. At last, in 476, theTSnperor 
Romul us Augustus laid _ down his title; the Senate 
of Rome sent tcTthe Eastern Emperor Zeno to say 
that one emperor was enough, that Italy would have 
him for its emperor, but that the German general 
Odoacer would act as his deputy in Italy. So 
Odoacer, who was a king of the Heruli, ruled over 
Italy, and after him came kinp Of other German 
tribes into Italy, who were all considered the officers 
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of the Eastern Emperor, but who really did what 
they pleased 

4. 'EW-KemAn Cmpk-e of the- Basti—All this 
while the Eastern Empire had gone on more quietly. 
Attila and his Huns had not plundered so much in 
the East; they found it better to pass on to Gaul. 
The Eastern Empire was stronger, and kept more 

together. from the VV estero-^Emmte. 

jgraiint—thn people Giedc, andT^ad been civil- 

long before- lh<v^^?WTigrtS-xirrrff. So they 
had not become just like the Romans, as the western 
peoples, who were uncivilised when the Romans 
conquered them, had become. The Greeks still 
had their own manners and customs; they were much 
more busy with ‘trade and commerce than were the 
peoples of the West They were very fond of talking 
and discussing things; so ^arhen they becam n Cbww 
tiaas,_,th5y .used to dispute abouTairtne doctnnes 
of religiqn, till the points in dispute were settled 
by the votes of bishops at a council, and in this way 
Theology grew up. All these thmgs made the Eastern 
Empire keep together more than the Western. The 
Greek-speaking peoples might be invaded, but they 
did not mix with their invaders: they kept themselves 
separate, and waited till the enemy was gone, and 
then went on as before. 

5. Effects of the Settlements in the West.— 
In the West, on the other hand, the German conquerors 
and the Latin-speaking people of the provmces settled 
down together very contentedly, except only in Bri¬ 
tain. The English had never had anythmg to do 
with Rome when they came here, so they conquered 
and drove out the Britons, and would learn nothing 
from them. But in Spain and Gaul and Italy the 
people who settled began tp talk I^tin, and to behave, 
like the Romans. And this is why the people of 
Spain and France and Italy at the present day talk 
what are called Roma ^ languag es, that is, languages 
which b^an from the'IR.omanTtat have been changed 
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from the old Latin, because these peoples were care¬ 
less, and tried to make it easier for themselves as they 
went on. 

6, Reign of Justinian.—So, while the Western 
I Empire was being spht up, the l^stem Empire kept 

together, and managed to keep back the Huns and 
Persians, who were its chief enemies. Iftltter-the 
ttwinern r Tustinianus -or- Tuatm i an -^<^?-6<4.- there’ was 
evea-aa-attempt made to wm back from the barbar¬ 
ians the provinces which they had taken from the 
Empire. The great general Behsanus showed a 
wonderful power of making his soldiers love him 
and follow him, however rash he might seem to 
be. He first defeated the Persians, then he crossed 
over to Afnca and defeated the Vidals, and again 
made Afnca a province of the Empire. He then 
conquered Sicily, and drove the Goths out of Italy. 
So that Justinian was real ruler both of Rome and 
of Constantinople. 

But this did not last long, for in 568 another 
German people, the Lombards, invaded Italy and 
conquered all the nortKem part of it. The Pnmaias^ 
two, bid h ee ome m q iuqy ow uful tlu ir c v ti '»-t h e Ea s t ," 
awd another penplft lilrPL the Huns, called the Avars, 
s«ttle4 along tfa»-Panube> - Still the Empire had great 
men to help her when she was m trouble The 
Emperor Heraclius. (610-41) was one of the greatest 
generals ever''lHWWi, almost as great as Hannibal ^ 

lSF9 H»s ,-a n dJiM-i b a r - ye ar&^defeated every army-Jhey I 
ceuld..s£niLagai»sri-hmt 1 

yga.s entirely-destiayed-;- at- tbe^ same time, too, the/ 
Avara—had-^own- we^er, and it would seem that 
the Empire might have peace. 

7. Conquests of the Arabs.—But a more serious 
'enemy was soon to rise agamst them. Mohammed, 
an Ambian, taught the people of Arabia a purer 
religion than they had known before. The scattered 
tribM gathered themselves together round him and 
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his teaching, and the Arabs went out to conquer 
as the Huns had done before. There was, however, 
this great difference: the Huns onljr followed a jjeftt 
leader, and fell m pieces when he was ^ad ; the 
Arabs ""believed what theu' leader taught them, and 
so held together while they won a great empire. 
%iiar-fi^t, -and .Afaca were eoftqueredJ^tiJieoi, and 
were never won back by the Roman Empire OlTS' 
■ grea.t.<f a,soB.^ftjris'WgS,'that"the Hreek-speaking Chus- 
tH*suii£fc£al ifery much about questions eonceming 
reiigion, and when they differed they called one an¬ 
other heretics, and*"qtfjftltfled~a-great.deal. Thus it 
came about that many were willing to submit to the 
Arabs rather than give up their religious opinions. 
The Arabs passed over into Spain and threatened 
the West, but were driven out of Gaul by the leader 
of the Franks, Q x t ft es Mai^te lyjtt.732. 

Affer' these losses,- which took place between 633 
and 692, the Roman Empire only ruled over Gre ece, 
the provinces below the Danube, Asia Minor,” aria 
part of Italy. It soon lost almost the whole of 'what 
It still Tield in Italy, because the Emperor Leo HI 
(717-41) quarrelled with the Pope, or Bishop of Rome, 
about the worshipping of images. 

8 Rome again sets up an Emperor.—^All this 
time the emperors had done nothing for Italy; the 
Lombards had become more powerful in the north, 
^d„ the Popes had made themselves chief magistrate 
of the city of Rome, as there was no one else*. Now, 
when the Pope and Emperor quarrelled, the connexion 
between Italy and the emperors at Constantinople was 
more and more broken off. The Pope looked to the 
kings of the Franks, who were the most powerful of 
the German peoples, and had settled m Gaul, to help 
him against the Lombards. And at last, in the year 800, 

9. The Division of the Empire.—At this time, 
then, there were two Emperors, one at Rome and the 
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Other at Constantinople, who both claimed to be the 
rulers of the whole Roman world, as the early Em¬ 
perors had been. But really the West obeyed the 
one, and the East the other; and so men came to 
speak of an Eastern and a Western Empire. For 
some time these Empires^ did not hav_e much to do 
with one another, and at last they became open 
enemies. 

10. Fall of the Western Empire.—The Western 
Empire was called at a later time the 

Empire, and its emperor was also the German king. 
He claimed to have authonty over all the people of the 
West, but his authonty grew less and less, as nations 
formed themselves in Europe. For you have seen that 
the Roman Empire grew up because Rome brought all 
the ancient nations under her rule. Then, when the 
Roman Empire was split up by the settlements of 
barbarians witljm it, at first people still all kept together 
in a sort of way. But the barbarians and the Romans 
mixed together differently in different places: some¬ 
times there were more Romans, sometimes more bar¬ 
barians This made great differences, so people 
gathered together .into groups according to these 
differences, and ou^ of these groups sprung up what 
we now call natioks. As fast, then, as the nations 
grew up the Empire fell m pieces, and after the Refor¬ 
mation the title Holy Roman Empire meant hardly 
anythmg at all. 

11. Fall of the Eastern Empire.—The Eastern 
Empire went on fighting very bravely against the various 
tnbes of Turiuum the East, and against the different 
tnbes of barbarians who attacked the provinces along 
the Danube. It grew smaller and smaller, and be¬ 
came only a Gr eek kingdom It was at last destroyed 

TliirkSi 4^3;^ amd 

made it the capital of a Turkish Emp&e, which Still 
remains. 

12. Influence of the Roman Empire.—You 
see, however, how long the old laws and ideas of Rome 
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went on. Modem Europe was fot^etLon-the-destniq; 
tion of the Roman 'Einpir^and the modern nations 
grew up under its shadow. The power of Rome was 
so great that it was not destroyed all at once, but 
died away gradually. So you see it is hard to say 
where Roman history comes to an end. Every nation 
in Europe owes somethmg to Rome. Some, as we 
have said, are called Romance peoples, and still speak 
languages which come from the Latin. Of course, 
; together with Rome’s language, they also have many 
ideas about government and other things that come 
from Rome The German races, on the other hand, of 
which we are one, speak German and not a Latm 
language. So we do not owe so much to Rome as 
do the Italians, or the French, or Spaniards, but still 
we have learned 'something from Rome, and Roman 
history must always have a great deal of interest for 
us, and must teach us to understand all that has 
happened in Europe a great deal better ^han we other¬ 
wise should. 

One great instance of this influence of Rome, even 
up to our own days, may be seen in the. Papacy., 
\^en the power of the city of Rome became smaller 
in governing the State, it began to grow larger in 
governing the Church Men had so long been ac¬ 
customed to look to the city of Rome for laws and 
government that, when the !^perors no longer hved 
there, and the Bishop of Rome had become the chief 
man in the city, men looked tp the Bishop of Rome 
for laws and government in matters of religion. When 
Rome ceased to be the head of the old Pagan Empire 
of the world, she became the head of the new Christian 
' Empire of the,jsodd; and the notion of the Holy 
Roman Empire was that the Pope and the Emperor were 
closely united, and were togefter to direct the affairs 
of Clmstendom. Long after nations had formed for 
themselves their own avil government, it was thought 
that in religious matters dl nations must obey the 
government, of the Roman Church. Vou know that 
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what is called -the Reformation is the time in which 
most of the German peoples, the English amongst the 
rest, threw off the rale of -Btsho^-oniome. But 
the Romance peoples still obey the Pope, and though 
■he Roman Empire has passed away in political 
matters, traces of it still remain m the high position 
given in religious matters to the Bishop of Rome. 
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Rome Founded,. 

The Romans drove out their Kings, ., 

The Plebeians first had Tribunes, .* 

The Decemvirs published the Laws at Rome, . 
The Romans took Veil from the Etruscans, 

The Gauls took Rome,. 

The Laws of Licinius and Sextius made the 
Patncians and Plebians equal in Rome, 

The Romans conquered the Latins, . 

The Romans, having conquered the Samnites, be¬ 
came the chief people in Italy, 

The Romans drove Pyrrhus, King of Epirus, out 

of Italy,. 

First War with Carthage, 

War with Hannibal,. 

The Romans conquered the East, 

The Romans conquered Spam, .... 

Destruction of Carthage,. 

Tibenus Gracchus tried to reform the Roman 


Caius Gracchus tned to reform the Roman State, 
War with Jugurtha in Nuimdia, . 

Cams Manus drove back the Teutones and 

Cimbn from Italy,. 

The Italians forced Rome to make them Roman 

citizens,. 

Civil War between Sulla and Manus, . 

Cnaeus Pompeius overcame Rome’s rebels,. 
Caius Julius Caesar conquered the Gauls, 


290 


275 

264-241 

219-202 

200-160 


91-89 

88-82 
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Caius Julius Caesar invaded Biitam, . . 5*. 

Civil War between Pompeius and Caesar, in which j 

Caesar was conqueror at the Battle of Phar- i, 

salia,.49-^ ^ 

Cams Julius Caesar put himself at the head of ^ ' 

the Government of Rome, .... ^-44 

Cams Julius Caesar wais murdered, ... 44 

Marcus Antonius, Caius Octavianus, and Marcus 
Lepidus gained the chief power in the Roman 

Stote,. . . 43 

Octavianus defeated Antonius at Actium, and be¬ 
came the chief man in Rome, . . 31 

Octaviamus, known as Augustus Caesar, governed 

the Roman Republic as Emperor, B.C 30-14 a.d 


A.D. 

Tibenus Emperor,'.14-37 

Cams Cassar (Caligula) Emperor, . . . 37-41 

Tibenus Claudius Caesar Emperor, . . . 41-54 

Nero Claudius Caesar Emperor, . . 54-^ 

Disturbances in the Empire after the fall of the 

Julian family,. 6g 

Titus Flavius Vespasianus, known as Vespasian, 

Emperor,.69-79 

Destruction of Jerusalem, . . . . 70 

Titus Flavius Vespasiauius, known as Titus, Em¬ 
peror, . 79-81 

Lucius Flavius Domitianus, known as Domitian, 

Emperor, ... ... 81-96 

Ulpius Trajanus Emperor,.98-117 

Publius lElius Hadnanus Emperor, . . . 117-138 

Titus jElius Antoninus, known as Antoninus Pius, 

Emperor,.138-161 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus,—^the first Emperor 
who had to spend his time in fighting against 

barbarian invaders,.161-180 

The Emperors were elected by the soldiers, and 

barbarian tribes mvaded the frontiers, . . 192-268 

The Emperor Caracalla made all men who were 

governed by Rome atizens of Rome, . . 2ir 

A senes of Emperors chosen from Illyria drove 

back the invaders,.268-2S4 

The Emperor Diocletian made great changes in 

the Rgman Empire, '*84-3^ 
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riavius Vale us Constantinus, known as Con¬ 
stantine the Great, made the Empire 
Christian, and built Constantinople as its 
new capital, ....... 323-337 

The Emperor Valens was killed by the Goths in 

battle, .... ... 378 

The Emperor Theodosius drove back the Goths, 379-395 
The Empire was divided between two Caesars, 

one in the East and one in the West, . . 395 

The Goths settled in South Gaul and Spain, . 415 

The Vandals settled in Africa, .... ^9 

The Huns, under their King, Attila, invaded 

Europe, .... 433-4S3 

The Franks were settling in Gaul and the English 

in Britain,.4SO-S«> 

The Empire was again united under the Emperor 
at Constantinople, and a German King 
governed Italy as his deputy, . . . 476 

The Emperor Justinian made the Empire power¬ 
ful for a time, . ... $27-565 

The Arabs, united by the teaching of Mahomet, 
began a career of conquest in Syria, Egypt, 

and Africa,.636 

The Pope, representing the people of Rome, 
crowned Charley King of the Franks, as 
Emperor of Romp, . ... 800 

The Turks captured Constantmople, and brought 

the Eastern Empjre to an end, . . . 1453 

Francis II abdicated the Holy Roman Empire, . 1806 








